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FACT AND COMMERAT common law does not permit him constantly to attack 
all recognized values and that price cutting should not 





OR several years the American Fair Trade Asso- be permitted to destroy property values. 
F ¢iation has been trying to secure legislation which It is not alone the manufacturer who is affected. 
will protect manufacturers of all lines of merchandise, Small retailers with a limited variety of stock cannot 
but particularly trade- afford to sell it for less than cost, simply for adver- 
DISCUSSING PRICE CUT- marked goods, against cut- tising and as a lure for trade for other things upon 
TING AND POSSIBLE LEGIS- price retailers, and it is now which they recoup their losses. 
LATION CONCERNING IT interesting to learn that the There is much to be said in favor of the legisla- 
Capper - Kelly Fair Trade tion which controls resale prices and the address made 
Bill has been favorably reported by the United States by the Hon. Clyde Kelly of Pennsylvania before the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee. This Commerce Committee impressed them with the thought 
means that the bill will go to the House, where it will that something should be done. 
doubtless be passed, then to the Senate. The bill is Right now, in New York, there iil to be a 
on the calendar at practically the beginning of the cigarette war. Standard brands of cigarettes are 
long session, which will continue through the summer. quoted and sold at absurd prices solely for publicity 
A change in retail price legislation is consequently purposes. Apart from the direct effect it has upon 
anticipated. other retailers the price cut is directly affecting the 
It is the first principle of law that a merchant may stock market values of bonds and shares of huge 
sell anything that he owns at any price he chooses ; any tobacco manufacturers whose brands are well known. 
restraint might do him serious injury, but the Con- We quote from Mr. Kelly’s address: 
gressional Committee have been convinced that the “Tt is strange that the stores with reputation for 





cut prices always.make that reputation on their. reduc- 


TABLE oF CONTENTS on last right-hand text page. tions on standard goods. On unbranded, unmarked 
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merchandise their prices are generally as high or higher 
than independent merchants. Huge department stores 
whose operating costs are the highest in all distribution 
are often the greatest price cutters on standard goods. 
Why should these or any stores demonstrate their 
superior buying power by cutting prices only on those 
branded goods which can not be cut without injury and 
inconvenience to others. The total of their business on 
such standard goods is only a small percentage of the 
total volume. Why not make a demonstration of low 
prices on their general run of merchandise, the un- 
branded goods? 

“That is not the system. The investigation some 
time ago of imported articles by the United States cus- 
toms service is eloquent. Articles were traced from the 
customhouse in New York City to certain great depart- 
ment stores and bought over the counter. The prices 
paid by these stores were extremely low, but the prices 
charged the consumer showed a mark up as high as 
2,500 per, cent. And this was a ‘mark-down’ sale. A 
set of amber beads that cost 76 cents were sold for 
$12.50. The cost of the goods was low enough but the 
consumer was exploited just the same, because the 
articles were unidentified and unstandardized. 

“To me there isn’t any question as to the advis- 
ability of any retail store if it can sell some nationally 
known product at cost to get the crowd. A consumer 
will go to a grocery store and she is willing to pay. 55 
cents for steak, whereas it might be sold for 52 or 50 
cents elsewhere, if she at the same time can purchase 
Campbell’s soup or some other package goods at cost. 
Scientific retailing means studying the blind articles in 
the store and selling them at full prices. But what we 
call open articles, the ones that the consumer can go 
from store to store and compare, selling them at low 
prices. 

“T agree that when a merchant sells unbranded 
and unknown goods he does so on his own responsi- 
bility and by his own efforts and should name the 
price. But when a merchant uses the name, reputation, 
influence, and good will of a manufacturer to assist 
him in the sale, he is morally bound not to injure the 
article sold. Let a man do what he pleases with his 
own but not with what some one else has a vital 
interest in. 

“The maker of a standard branded product does 
not lose his interest in his goods when they are on the 
retailers’ shelves. His sale, in fact, is to the consumer, 
and his success or failure is determined by the con- 
sumer. The consumer buys because the manufacturer 
has called his goods to his attention first, and because 
the quality and price have been satisfactory. The mer- 
chant does not own the good will of the maker and he 
can not buy it with the actual goods. Even if the mer- 
chant bought the entire output of the factory, he would 
not own the trade-mark and good will, which might 
still be more valuable than the entire production.” 


6 es amount of upholstery material that is every day 
clipped into trivial swatches is beyond calculation. 
You go into some of the wholesale showrooms 
and are bewildered by the great 

SAMPLES SHOULD number of women that are present. 
BE PRESERVED They are not all customers; they 
are not all decorators; a lot of them 

are shoppers, prospective customers, and wherever they 
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go these shoppers collect swatches. A half a dozen 
swatches in this shop and half a dozen from another, 
a clipping here and a clipping there, and finally out 
of it all, one selection is made, and the rest of the stuff 
is all thrown in the wastebasket. 

In these days, when the collector habit has become 
a fad, it is a wonder that these people who have the 
opportunity don’t collect swatches and classify them 
according to their use and color. Their would be some 
satisfaction in distributing these samples if they were 
only put to any appreciable use. It is worse with the 
yard and a half lengths. Jobbers have a serious time 
getting back their yard and a half lengths. They are 
charged for, to be sure. Everybody knows they are 
out on memorandum and they are supposed to be re- 
turned, but half the time they are lost. There is no 
trace of them and conditions are chaotic. 

The Arden Studios have a simple method for 
checking up on samples, which we recommend to every- 
body. When they receive a sample with a bill, they 
paste the bill to a record sheet on which is tabulated 
the name of the client to whom each sample is: sent, 
the date sent,’the date the samples are returned to 
them, the date they are returned to the wholesaler. 
In this way there is no possibility of losing track of 
anything. 

All their own samples—books, swatches, short 
lengths—they file according to character. In the case 
of the Arden Studios they are filed in cabinets. You 
can buy them in any office fixture store. The main idea 
is to at least classify. In the case of little swatches 
scrap books are used. 

Elsewhere in this issue we illustrate and describe 
devices and methods used by a Southern decorator for 
the use and preservation of samples. 

The agitation for the preservation of samples, 
great and small, books or swatches, is not based 
entirely upon the great cost but upon the great service 
as reference material for the recipient. 


Ww of the trade of the future? 

Things are moving so fast that it’s hard to 

keep track of it all. 
Today, Service is the one big 
WHERE POSSIBLE asset. 
CARRY STOCK Service has put the decorator 
on the map. 

Customers expect Service, especially that class of 
customer to whom, in recent years, new needs and 
aspirations have accompanied sudden and unaccus- 
tomed prosperity. The social secretary may post them 
on manners and customs, but they look to the deco- 
rator to guide them in the grammar of home furnish- 
ings, with the result that all of the big department 
stores have established departments of Interior 
Decoration. 








Any tendency, however, to follow decorator- 
methods so literally that they let the wholesaler carry 
the bulk of their stock is a dangerous thing. A cus- 
tomer who wants to simply see samples can go to the 
decorator, but if she wants to buy the goods and take 
them away with her she turns to the merchant. 

And so long as the merchant is able to fill this 
demand he is indispensable to her.. The moment, how- 
ever, that he disappoints her by- his inability to make 
immediate delivery his “Service” is of questionable 
value. 

Mr. Bridges, at Paine’s Furniture Co., Boston, 
avoids an unpleasant contingency by dividing his stock; 
in one part of his department he shows everything that 
he has in yard and a half lengths. People who select 
from this department may have the consolation of ex- 
clusiveness but they have to wait for their material. 
The other section of his floor is devoted to goods 
which are actually in stock, giving the assurance of 
immediate delivery and obviating disappointment and 
annoyance. 


Cafe and grill room in the Hotel John Marshall, Richmond, Va. 
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The principle appeal’ of a merchant is the ability 
to deliver the goods. The moment he abandons this 
merchandise responsibility he seriously weakens his 


status. C.-Bi-e. 


BOSTON WALL PAPER MEN HOLD A “GALA NIGHT’ 


QO* FEBRUARY 12th, at Horticultural Hall, Massa- 
chusetts and Huntington Avenues, Boston, the 
Wall Paper Association of New England held a “Gala 
Night”. Close to one thousand members and guests 
attended and enjoyed the concert of music from the 
“Cavaliers” Orchestra, and the high class vaudeville 
acts which were put on as part of the entertainment. 
The officers of this organization are: president, George 
P. Doherty; vice-president, C. K. Peeling; secretary, 
B. M. Chamberlain; treasurer, H. W. French. The 
executive committee was headed by F. Webber, and the 
entertainment committee by Harry Hogle, who also, 
with James W. McAvoy, was concerned in the distri- 
bution of tickets. 
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UNVEILING OF THE WEARNE PORTRAIT 


§ ee of the most interesting gatherings ever held in 
the quarters of the Art-in-Trades Club took place 
on Tuesday evening, January 28th, the occasion being 
the unveiling of a portrait, almost life size, of the late 
Harry Wearne. Eighty or more of the club members 
responded to the invitation to dine at the club prior to 
the unveiling, and when the meeting was called to 
order by Lorentz Kleiser, vice - president, ‘“Wearne 
Hall”, the general assembly room named in honor of 
the former president, was comfortably filled. 

After a few introductory remarks concerning the 
purpose of the meeting, the chairman called upon F. W. 
Budd, head of the portrait committee, to outline the 
history of the undertaking which resulted in the paint- 
ing and placing of the portrait. Mr. Budd related his 
conversation, in Paris, with the artist, Andre Mar- 
chand, a life-time friend of Mr. Wearne, and a noted 
artist of Paris. At the time the commission was under- 
taken Mr. Wearne was too enfeebled to permit of a 
sitting. The portrait, therefore, was painted from 
photographs furnished by members of the Art-in- 
Trades Club, while the artist made two brief calls at 
Mr. Wearne’s home for the purpose of getting his 
coloration. Mr. Budd concluded his remarks by the 





unveiling of the portrait, which was first seen with 
only its own spotlight, the rest of the room being dark- 
ened for the purpose. 

The chairman next called upon Philip Hiss, who 
responded by citing the fact that for forty years he 
had known Mr. Wearne more intimately and more 
affectionately than a brother. He also read extracts 
from a letter giving particulars of Mr. Wearne’s clos- 
ing days, written by the latter’s stepdaughter, in Paris, 
In the course of Mr. Hiss’s remarks, he referred to the 
examples of Mr. Wearne’s work, which in the form of 
hand-blocked prints adorned the walls of the room, 
and mentioned specifically the changes that to his 
knowledge Mr. Wearne had seen fit to make in the 
creation of these designs, in order that they would 
carry just that exact balance of color and form that 
he desired. 

Mr. Hiss was followed by Frank W. Richardson, 
formerly president of the club, who made reference 
to the helpful spirit and indefatigable energy of the 
late president, couching his expressions in well chosen 
words of honor and esteem, which were afterwards 
adopted as a resolution to be spread upon the minutes, 
and a copy to be sent to Mrs. Wearne and daughter, 
in Paris. (Continued on page 140) 





Louis XIV Dining Room in the Hotel John Marshall, Richmond, Va. 
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PORTRAIT OF THE LATE 
HARRY WEARRE RECENTLY 
UNVEILED AT THE ART-IN-=- 
TRADES CLUB 


See text on opposite page. 








PACIFIC: COAST 
NOTES 











HE month of January was given over to a series 
“Des unit meetings of the Retail Furniture Associa- 
tion of California, addressed by A. C. Gage, of Oregon. 
The first meeting was held January 6th at San Diego, 
and others were held in succession at Long Beach, 
Los Angeles, Bakersfield, Fresno, Stockton, Sacra- 
mento, Marysville, Sonoma, Oakland, San Mateo, 
San Francisco, San Jose and Watsonville, the series 
being completed just before the Second Western Furni- 
ture Conference held at San Francisco coincident with 
Pacific Coast Market Week. 

An interesting exhibition of modernistic fabrics 
for home decoration, the work of American, French 
and German designers, was made in the University of 
California Extension Building, 540 Powell Street, San 
Francisco, January 5 to 25. Edwyn Hunt, lecturer on 
interior decoration for the University, arranged the 
display. The exhibits will be shown at Los Angeles 
during February. 

The Treat Manufacturing Co., makers of cur- 
tains, draperies and bedding, and extensive handlers 
of drapery hardware and similar lines, has moved from 
3 First Street, San Francisco, where it has been located 
for years, to upstairs quarters at 82 First Street. A 
large factory is maintained on the premises. 

E. H. Belcher, representing the Siebert Drapery 
Co., is now settled in new offices in the Postal Tele- 
graph Building, San Francisco. 

Miss Eugenia Hoey, vice-president of John Hoey 
& Co., a pioneer San Francisco firm which dates back 
to 1868, has been chosen a zone director of the Better 
Bedding Alliance of America. 

Frank M. Beecher, Inc. and H. Richter & Son, 
both located at 569 Mission Street, San Francisco, in- 
stalled the furnishings and draperies, respectively, in 
the new twenty-eight story William Taylor Hotel. 
More than twenty-seven hundred yards of curtaining 
were used in the hotel rooms alone and draperies 
approximated twenty-nine hundred yards. The con- 
tract for furnishing rugs and carpets went to the 
Bigelow-Sanford Co. 

The new uptown drapery sample rooms of D. N. 
& E. Walter & Co. have been opened at 442 Post 
Street, San Francisco, in a building given over almost 
exclusively to decorative lines. M. Spicer is in charge 
of the new branch of the big Mission Street house. 

W. & J. Sloane are making extensive changes in 
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the fifth floor of their San Francisco store and splen- 
didly appointed display rooms are being fitted up for 
the showing of fabrics. William H. Cusick, well- 
known interior decorator, who was with this firm 
years ago, joined the decorative staff February 1. 

Frederick George Bruns, representing the Cas- 
sard-Romano Co., Inc. and the Charak Furniture Co., 
has returned from New York and has opened show- 
rooms at 442 Post Street, San Francisco. 

E. Jacobsen, formerly with O’Connor, Moffatt & 
Co., San Francisco, has joined Charles Prins, 442 
Post Street, and is calling on the decorative trade. 

The decorative work in the magnificent new store 
being fitted by Ransohoff’s, San Francisco, is being 
done by Mrs. Frederick Long. 

Miss Irma Schrag, 442 Post Street, San Fran- 
cisco, has returned from a business trip to New York 
on which she added to the lines to be handled in 
this field. 

L. L. Perry and F. V. Wyle have been appointed 
selling agents in Northern California for the uphol- 
stered furniture lines of Roberti Bros., Los Angeles, 
and display space has been taken over in the Furniture 
Exchange. 

Jos. Blumfield, Inc., of Los Angeles, is now repre- 
senting Rosenfeld Bros., Inc., and W. H. Hart and 
Mrs. Marjorie McIntyre have been placed in charge 
of the San Francisco office at 251 Post Street, where 
a large stock of drapery and furniture trimmings will 
be carried. Mr. Harry M. Rosenfeld, of Rosenfeld 
Bros., Inc., was a recent visitor at San Francisco and 
at Los Angeles, where the headquarters of Jos. Blum- 
field, Inc. have been moved from 217 E. Eighth Street 
to 816 South Figueroa Street. 

Rollin Stoddard, with William D. McCann, San 
Francisco, returned a short time ago from a trip to 
Europe and will shortly go to Honolulu. 

The Dell Drapery Shop has taken over quarters 
in the Golden Gate Building, 25 Taylor Street, San 
Francisco. 

Marshal Hale, of Hale Bros., San Francisco, has 
been re-elected president of the Down Town Asso- 
ciation. 

The Wholesalers & Manufacturers’ Association of 
San Francisco has arranged to hold its Spring Market 
Week, March 31 to April 5. Several large handlers 
of draperies are affliated with this organization. 

F. Bloomer, buyer of draperies and linens for the 
basement store of the H. C. Capwell Co., Oakland, is 
making a trip to the Eastern markets. 

Alfred Gemperle, buyer of Oriental rugs for 
D. N. & E. Walter & Co., San Francisco, has left for 
the Orient on a long buying trip. 

The Sale Furniture Co. has been incorporated at 


(Continued on page 123) 


A GEORGIAN DINING ROOM 
DECORATED BY ARTHUR 5S. 
VERNAY., NEW YORK 


The Upholsterer and 
Interior Decorator 
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AN ARCHED WINDOW TREAT= 
MENT CHARMINGLY HANDLED 
In A HOME DECORATED BY 
ARTHUR JS. VERNAY. NEW YORK 


The Upholsterer and 
Interior Decorator 








THE BIGGEST CONTRACT 
ON RECORD 


W. & J. SKOANE ARE AWARDED THE 
LARGEST CONTRACT IN THE HISTORY 
OF THE TRADE—THE WALDORF-ASTORIA 


HE largest contract of decorating and furnishing 
6 poe has ever been placed in the history of the 
trade was awarded last month to W. & J. Sloane for 
all the furnishings and all the decorating of the.new 
$44,000,000 Waldorf-Astoria. 

When the enormity of the problem dawned upon 
Mr. Boomer, the president of the hotel, and his asso- 
ciates, they realized that the mere building of the 
hotel between Forty-ninth and Fiftieth Streets, Park 
and Lexington Avenues, was a comparatively simple 
matter. 

Mr. Schultze, of Schultze & Weaver, was famous 
for years as the inspirational genius of Warren & Wet- 
more, architects, so the building itself was in safe 
hands; but the infinitesimal details connected with the 
decorating and furnishing of the hotel offered another 
problem. 

A plan, however, was finally evolved by which 
W. & J. Sloane, through William Sloane Coffin, should 
have the complete contract; though other decorators 
will be invited to do certain work. 

These decorators are well known and highly re- 
spected, but we are asked to withhold their identity 
for the present. Their work will go through the hands 
of W. & J. Sloane for their endorsement, and the final 
approval of all work will be left to a committee 
selected by Mr. Boomer, president of the Waldorf- 
Astoria Co., consisting of a very well-known lawyer, 
the curator of one of our great museums, and four 
others who have the knowledge and cultural back- 
ground to judge. 

Naturally, much of the furnishing will include 
furniture and carpets from the Sloane factories; but 
while domestic goods in all lines will be fully consid- 
ered, European products will be represented as well. 
Every care is being taken to eliminate anything tem- 
peramental or freakish. 

While it is too early to go into details of the fur- 
nishing, it may be said that besides the innumerable 
Oriental rugs and hand-tufted rugs, the contract will 
include 175 miles of twenty-seven inch carpet. It will 
include the treatment of approximately 5,300 windows. 
Imagine what the window work alone will amount to, 
in shades, casement cloths, chintzes, cretonnes, or other 
stuffs. 








Architecturally the building will be the most im- 
posing in the world. 

It will rise to a height of 600 feet from the street 
level, forty-six stories. 

It will accommodate 4,000 guests. There will be 
2,253 living rooms, besides roof terraces, bathrooms, 
ball-rooms, and dining rooms. Even a private railroad 
siding under Park Avenue is planned, where guests 
may park their private railroad cars. This spectacular 
provision will enable guests from Palm Beach, Bar 
Harbor, the West, and elsewhere, to come directly to 
the hotel, instead of having their cars shunted to the 
Pennsylvania and Grand Central stations. A private 
drive-way and entrance will run through the center of 
the building, from Forty-ninth to Fiftieth Street. 

Every room in the house is being planned to scale 
in cardboard models. These models give a fair idea 
of the character of style and coloring. 

But that is not sufficient. __ 

Up on East Forty-fifth Street a floor has been 
engaged where every room will be set up and passed 
upon by the decorators as well as the Approval Com- 
mittee before it is finally installed. 

It involves a tremendous expense. 

As one enters from Park Avenue he will pass 
through a lobby 100 feet wide; on the right will be 
a reproduction of the famous Rose Room, occupying a 
space 50 x 90 feet; on the left a reproduction of the 
Empire Room, 50 x 90 feet. 

The plan of the entire floor hasn’t been com- 


(Continued on page 106) 
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FABRIC 
ORNAMENTATIORN 


By John W. Stephenson 


A SERIES OF ARTICLES PRESENTING A 
COMPREHENSIVE PICTURE OF THE DEVEL- . 
OPMENT OF ORNAMENT AS APPLIED TO 
FABRICS THROUGHOUT THE CENTURIES 


AXVI. Floral Wreaths and Baskets 


tion, whether of “the sky above, the earth be- 
neath or the waters under the earth,” has at some time 
been used in the form of a decorative composition, 
there are few things that have served the textile 
designer so constantly and so fully as the various 
forms of flowers and foliage. 
Reproduced as we have seen 
in recent installments of this series, 
in the form of landscape pictures, 
where the surrounding environment 
dwarfs the flower into insignificance, 
or exaggerated in size so that they 
dominate even the bush on which 
they are presented, distorted, emas- 
culated or glorified, flowers have 
been always a prolific source of in- 
spiration for color and form in con- - 
nection with the creation of textile 
design. 


\ \ T HILE practically every type and form of crea- 


In order that we may carry the 
study of floral ornamentation along 
in sequence, we have chosen to 
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show, somewhat in advance of its chronological order, 
the type of floral ornamentation that reached its 
apotheosis during the reign of Louis XVI. We have 
already mentioned the bucolic pastimes of the cour- 
tiers of Versailles, and have referred to the bouffant 
costumes of make-believe shepherdesses, so that it is 
easy to imagine the simple transition from the basket 
of flowers on the arm of a “lady in waiting” to the 
application of that same basket of flowers as the cen- 
tral feature of a fabric design. The stringing of gar- 
lands of flowers in the halls of Versailles found ready 
imitation in pictorial garlands, wreaths and bouquets as 
embellishment for the fabrics of which court costumes 
were composed. 

Thus we find that in the early Eighteenth Century 
innumerable expressions of bouquet, wreath and gar- 
land arrangements, sometimes in baskets, sometimes in 
vases and sometimes simply tied with ribbon or in 

(Continued on page 126) 























FABRIC DESIEN MOTIFS UTILIZING FLORAL WREATHS AND BASKETS 








Above: Living room utilizing tan as 
a central color motif. Of interest is 
the studio daybed whose ends de- 
velop into small modernistic book- 
cases. Below: A bedroom arrange- 
ment in which a silver grey wall- 
paper is used to harmonize with the 
color of the furniture which is of 
mahogany combined with grey hare- 
wood. The bed covering is of rose 
and gold. In the upper right-hand 
corner is an interesting dressing 
table lighting fixture. 








FROM THE SECOND ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF MODERN AMERICAN 


DECORATIVE ARTS HELD AT THE ART CENTER, 


See text on opposite page. 


NEW YORK 
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MODERNISTIC ‘ART EXHIBIT AT ART CENTER - 


O* THIS and the opposite page we illustrate several 
views of the Second Annual Exhibit of Modern 
American Decorative Art, recently held at the Art 
Center, and now on tour around the country. 

The object of the exhibition is for the encourage- 
ment of modern art as applied to American industry, 
and everything shown is representative of the products 
in this style of leading American manufacturers. 
Eleven of these manufacturers contributed their wares 
to furnish completely and to decorate our rooms— 
bedroom, dining-room, living-room and lounge. In all 
of these rooms the decorators have achieved a pleasing 
harmony in color schemes and exercised a comfortable 
restraint. 

While the furniture and furnishings shown are 
all in the modernistic manner, none are of such a 
bizarre character that their daily use would be un- 
imaginable. 

The firms participating in the exhibit are the 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., who furnish the rugs 
and floor coverings; the American Bemberg Corp., 
who supply the glass curtains and upholstery fabrics; 
F. Schumacher & Co., who furnish the draperies; S. 
Karpen & Bros. and Chas. H. Veit & Sons, the furni- 
ture. The wallpaper was furnished by the Wallpaper 
Manufacturers’ Association. The linen and damask 
came from the Linen Guild, and the porch furniture 
from the Ypsilanti Reed Furniture Co. 


Living room in tan, light brown, aluminum and green, at the Art Center. The chairs 
are of aluminum finished in green leather; the coffee table is of black and green stained 
wood. Pale grey wallpaper covers the walls. The draperies are of tan and light brown. 


A STORY OF DYE DEVELOPMENT 


N EXCEEDINGLY interesting but modest little book is 
being distributed with the compliments of James 
Morton and the Morton Sundour Co., Inc., the sub- 
stance of the book being a lecture given before the 
Royal Society of Arts a year ago by Mr. Morton. The 
subject was the “History of the Development of Fast 
Dyeing and Dyes”, concerning which no man in our 
industry has had greater experience than Mr. Morton, 
whose researches into the subject of dye permanence 
began twenty-seven years ago. 

In this book, which is a transcript of the lecture, 
Mr. Morton gives in his own words the story of his 
progress from a period when there were*practically no 
dyes of a permanent character, up to the point where 
the strongest kind of guarantee is placed behind a 
range of colors that runs the whole gamut of decora- 
tive practice in textiles. 

This book, which is a small contribution to the 
literature of textile dyeing, is important, if for no 
other reason than because it is the history of dye 
permanence from the lips of the man who after 
nearly thirty years has seen a dream of dye stability 
become an every-day accomplished fact. 
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AN FRANCISCO’S newest hotel is 

the William Taylor, which opened on 
January 15th. This is a tower-like struc- 
ture, rising 28 stories above the ground, the 
tallest hotel building of the entire West, 
representing a total investment of $2,500,000. 

It is situated near San Francisco’s 
Civic Center, at the corner of Leavenworth 
and McAllister Streets. It has 500 rooms 
and apartment suites, and one of the wings 
of the structure extends over a four-story 
Cathedral Unit, which houses the Temple 
Methodist Episcopal Church, which con- 
tains an auditorium capable of seating 1800 worshippers. 
The building is built in the form of a recessed tower 





with wings and is of steel and concrete, brick faced 
and terra cotta trimmed, in the modern Gothic style 
of architecture. 

In the furnishings of the William Taylor great 
care has been taken to keep them within the bounds 
of good taste, and to utilize only such articles of furni- 
ture and furnishings as are of a quality suitable for 
one of the finest hotels in the country. 

We are permitted to illustrate several interiors, 
and it is evident from them that the decorators exer- 
cised a pleasing restraint. This is noticeable in the 
bedrooms as well as in the public rooms. 

At the top of the page we show a corner of the 
mezzanine floor, used as a social rendezvous for ladies, 
and as a writing room. The upholstering is in brocade, 
in which is repeated the motifs of the carpets, the color 
scheme being of taupe, old blue, and bois-de-rose. 
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THE WILLIAM 


SAN FRANCISCO’S NEWEST 


TO MEET THE MODERN DE-_ 


GoonD 


Beside this illustration is a view of the main din- 
ing room on the second floor. This is decorated in the 
French manner, with the ceiling decorations relieved 
in gold-leaf. The draperies are dull green, with 
silver and rose touches. The furniture is in maroon 
and gold. 

In the left-hand column of page 104 is a typical 
sitting room. The - 
davenport is uphol- 
stered in velours, and 
may be made into a 
comfortable bed, if an 
additional bed is 
needed. 

In the right-hand 
column of page 105 
we show a typical 
twin - bed bedroom. 
The furniture utilized 
is of the peasant type, 
and the draperies are 
of taupe, henna, and 
dull blue, harmonious- 
ly blended. 

At the bottom, 
running across both 
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TAYLOR HOTEL 


HOSTELRY If DECORATED 
MAND FOR COMFORT AND 
TASTE 


pages, we show an illustration of one of the murals in 
the main lobby of the hotel, depicting Jeanne d’Arc. 
This decorative panel was done by Alfred Dupont and 
Edward Stacey Pierce, two young artists who were 
winners in a competition conducted by the decorators 
of the hotel. The artists are preparing other panels 
which will be hung in the elevated portion of the main 
lobby and in the din- 
ing room. 

Besides the usual 
public rooms, the hotel 
is fitted with auditor- 
iums, small and large 
dining rooms, conven- 
tion and committee 
rooms to accommo- 
date assembly groups 
of any size. 

The manufactur- 
ers and wholesalers 
who supplied the 
greater part of the 
furniture and furnish- 
ings of the William 
Taylor Hotel are such 
concerns as the Luce 


factories, Grand Rapids; S. Karpen & Bros. ; 

Orinoka Mills; Montague -Gobelin Co.; 

Lesher - Whitman Co.; Rosenfeld Bros.; 

H. R. Mallinson & Co.; the Parker Wilder 

Co.; and the Simmons Bed Co. The Bige- 

low-Sanford Co. supplied the floor cover- 

ings. Louis P. Hobart was the architect, 

and the Frank W. Beecher Co. staff selected 

the furnishings, carpets and draperies, and 

H. Richter and Son are responsible for the 
decorations. 

Over 2700 yards of curtaining were 

used and the draperies ran to 2900 yards. 

The hotel is operated by the Woods-Drury Co., 

in which are associated James Woods, who formerly 


managed the Belmont and the Murray Hill in New 
York and the Los Angeles Biltmore, and Ernest 
Drury, who has been manager of the Whitcomb, San 
Francisco, for seven years. The Whitcomb is also 
managed by the Woods-Drury Co. 

One can hardly overestimate the value to the 
general field of home decoration of the example set 
by the first-class hotels of the country. In these 
hostelries, models of good taste, there are innumer- 
able ideas worked out which the guests see and 
admire and later adapt to their own uses. When 
the hotel owners abandoned the more or less stereo- 
typed forms of hotel decoration and went in for 
arrangements representing the ideas of trained 
decorators, they set in motion influences which have 
strongly affected public taste. 
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THE BIGGEST CONTRACT ON RECORD 
(Continued from page 99) 


pleted, but some idea of its expansiveness may be had 
from the size of the checkroom—70 x 66 feet. 

The main ballroom, the world’s largest, will be 50 
feet high and 122 x 132 feet. It opens up, however, by 
sliding walls to a space 216 feet x 132 feet, with two 
tiers of boxes running around three sides. 

Three other ballrooms are on the same floor; one 
the Astor Galleries, 56 x 78 feet, and two secondary 
ballrooms a trifle smaller, all of hard wood floors, but 
carpeted when used for dining. 

The fourth floor will be all private dining rooms. 
A special kitchen will be on the eighteenth floor, to 
supplement the main kitchen on the third floor, where 
almost an acre will be given over to culinary activities. 

From the eighteenth floor up to the twenty-eighth 
will be de luxe suites and duplex apartments, with 
living rooms 24 x 28 feet, and dining rooms 17 x 
24 feet. 

From the twenty-ninth to the thirty-seventh are 
more de luxe apartments and triple duplex apartments, 
with living rooms 24 x 47 feet. 

From the thirty-eighth to the forty-second are 
smaller apartments and some transients. 

The Rose Room and the Empire Room will be 
all carpeted; but in most cases hard wood floors pre- 
vail, with Oriental and hand-tufted rugs. 

The styles predominating throughout will be 
Georgian, Colonial and French of the more simplified 
type. The walls will be in some cases wood paneled, 
sometimes hung with tapestries, some wall-papered. 
But the scheme throughout the building is to have the 
side walls in neutral tones. And, of course, there will 
be paintings, bronzes, sculptures and ceramics. 

The suites for distinguished foreign guests will 
naturally follow strict periods. The old Waldorf had 
not only a Chinese suite, but appurtenances for the 
Chinese kitchen which were used when Li Hung Chang 
came over. 

Temperature regulations will strike a new note. 
You can get hot air or cold air. 

Bathrooms in most of the suites are called 
“boudoir” bathrooms, and will have all the facilities 
for your maid or valet to give private barbering, hair- 
dressing, and manicuring service. 

The old Waldorf had its Marie Antoinette draw- 
ing room, a reproduction to the last detail of one of 
the rooms at Versailles. They had the old Oak Room, 
with its men’s cafe, with crackling logs in Winter, and 
huge baked potatoes, hot with butter; and its hams will 
long be remembered. 

Many of the mural decorations were done by 
Turner, Low, Simmons, and Blashfield. Society had its 
musical mornings here. Its Thursday concerts were 
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modeled by Boldt after the court musicales of Germany 
and Austria. Nobility invariably stopped there. The 
old hotel employed 1,500 people; the new hotel will 
employ 3,000. 

“The new Waldorf,” said Mr. Boldt, “will con- 
stitute a Civic inspiration, an Art Center, and a Com- 
munity Center.” — 

And it’s all very, very important, because it will 
set the pace not only for the furnishings of other 
hotels but residences too. It will stimulate a greater 
interest in good furnishings; and the tremendous 
money value of all of these furnishings is augmented 
by the replacement values. Nothing will be allowed to 
wear shabby. There will be a continual work of 
restoration and replenishment, especially where fabrics 
are used. 

And notwithstanding the building and the furnish- 
ing of hallways and lobbies, and ballrooms, and in- 
numerable other rooms, they promise that everything 
will be ready October 1, 1931. 





THE CUT-PRICE BUYER’S LAMENT 


“Send out a call”, said a buyer gay, 
“To makers of damask to come our way, 
With $3.00 grades in a retail way, 
But the limit of price to them we'll pay 
is around one seventy-two.” 


We've got their samples, it’s a funny game, 
They all quote practically the same, 
They want our business and we could gain 
An extra profit by making claim 
to a price of a dollar 
sixty. 
Now here’s a firm with faultless rep, 
They rank A-one and have the pep, 
To turn a trick when they get hep, 
Ten thousands yards will make them step 
And we'll say one 
fifty 


two. 


Your patterns are right, your quality fine, 

Your order O. K., but before I sign 

The name of my firm on the dotted line, 

You'll agree to ship at a given time 

and beat one 
thirty 
seven. 

The mill men said it couldn’t be. 


The Salesmanager said “Well, let us see, 
If they can do it why not we? 
We'll meet the cut and ’tween you and me 
we'll make it a 
dollar 
twenty.” 


We've priced and promised and coaxed and swore, 
We've worked with a hundred mills or more, 
And all that we gained besides making them sore, 
Was to get a cloth that we abhor, 
and it’s too 
darned 
cheap 
to sell. 


—ANONYMOUS. 














COLORFUL WINDOW HANE= 
INGS ADD INTEREST IN THE 
DECORATION OF THIS ROOM 


The work of Arthur S. Vernay, New York. 


Tie Upholsterer and 
Interior Decorator 














A FIREPLACE GROUDPING 
SUGEESTING COMFORT 
AND CONTENT 


The work of Arthur S. Vernay, New York. 


The Upholsterer and 
Interior Decorator 
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A CLUB 
HOUSE OF 
INTEREST 


one of the prize 
steers; continu- 
ing on to the oil 
fields, with their 
refineries and the 
tank cars; the 
raising of some 
































N THE decoration of oo Pet 
| the clubhouse of the - xj 1 age 
Texas Jockey Club, at iful sto 

thoroughbreds in 


Arlington Downs, Texas, 
it is quite evident that the 
elements of comfort and 
substantiality have been 


the country, 
shown separate- 
ly and in groups 
of yearlings; 
ending with one 
of the famous 
horses, ‘““Broad- 
way Limited”, 
showing the 
train of that 
name in the 
background. 
This frieze represents the work of 
four prominent Fort Worth artists 
and was executed within three 
weeks. 

The color scheme of the lounge 
is rose, walnut, blue and maroon on 
a taupe and tan background, these 


considered. In the choice of 
furniture, of draperies and of 
floor coverings, there is a quiet 
dignity and sturdiness that com- 
ports well with the purpose of 
the institution. 

One of the outstanding 
features of decoration in the 
general lounge is a twenty-four- 
inch frieze, painted in oil, on 
artist’s canvas, depicting scenes 
in the life of W. T. Waggoner, 
owner of the Three-D Stock 
Farm. It begins with pioneer 
days showing his first home 
“Zackweister”, still retaining its beautiful surround- tones appearing in the floor coverings and supple- 
ings ; then to cattle raising, showing in the foreground mented by draperies and furniture. Two of the walls 
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of the lounge are practically all glass, with double 
doors and full length windows. Draw curtains are of 
light weight mohair in a soft shade of green. Side 
hangings are of heavy mohair, hand-blocked in rose 
and red on a tan background. Valances of red velour 
are employed as window draperies in this room. The 
valances carry, as a decoration, the transposed letter D, 
the brand with which Mr. Waggoner identified his 
horses years ago. 

The ladies’ lounge has floor coverings of the same 
character, and the furniture is painted parchment 
color outlined in maroon to harmonize with the pre- 
dominant color in the rug. 

The furniture coverings are damask in two-color 
designs. The draw curtains of the windows are of gold 
transparent mohair and the overdraperies are of hand- 
blocked mohair; the valances are of blue velour, with 
galloon and fringe of tan and blue. Two large tapes- 
tries, suspended from spear-shaped rods, are used for 
wall decorations. 

The dining room has an inlaid linoleum floor with 
chairs of heavy oak upholstered in blue leather. The 
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Ladies’ lounge in the Texas Jockey Club, Arlington Downs, Texas. 





draperies of the dining room are similar to those of 
the ladies’ lounge. Red velour portieres hang on 
velour-covered poles decorating the doorways to the 
corridors leading from the main lounge to the ladies’ 
lounge and the dining room. 

The entire furnishing of the clubhouse was car- 
ried out. by the decorative department of Fakes & Co., 
Fort Worth, under the supervision of O. A. Rausch, 
through whose courtesy we are able to publish pictures 
of the installation. 


SAN FRANCISCO WHOLESALERS OPEN SPECIAL 
DISPLAY ROOMS 

HAT the wholesale trade of San Francisco is fol- 

lowing the Eastern vogue of opening special dis- 
play rooms in the district of the decorators is evidence 
of the fact that D. N. & E. Walter & Co., of the 
Western city, have opened uptown display rooms at 
442 Post Street, opposite the St. Francis Hotel. 

In opening these showrooms it has been distinctly 
advertised that they are for the use of dealers only, 
the public not being admitted. 


SOME REEENT PARISIAN INTERIORS 


Top left, dining room designed by Etienne Kohlman; right, dress- 
ing table by Guillot; bottom, Victrola room by Joubert & Petit. 





IN THE DRAWING ROOM, 


See text on opposite page. 


Thomas Jefferson’s own 
working drawing of 
his ‘‘dumb - waiter”. 


MONTICELLO 








HOME 


A BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF MONTICELLO 
AND OF THE DECORATIVE CONTENTS 


OF THIS FAMOUS HOUSE 


| THE busy life that we are leading, there is much try a more interesting 


that is educational in this country that the business collection of household 
world is missing. The historical societies and the great effects. 
museums have done much to educate the public, and Naturally, in the life 
much of the demand for colonial furnishings has been of a man who had been nies Sua cali ee as 
thus stimulated, but the trade, while alive to European American Minister to Jefferson’s time. 
influence, somewhat ignores the American influence. France, Secretary of 


The restoration of Monticello, the 
house and grounds of Thomas Jefferson, 
offers a great fund of inspiration not only 
to the historian but to the cabinet-maker 
and dealer. 

Monticello is today a national shrine 
supported by the Thomas Jefferson Memo- 
rial Foundation, of which Stuart G. Gib- 
boney is president. The restorations were 
made under the supervision of Fiske Kim- 
ball, R. T.\Halsey, and Charles Moore. 

Apart from the furniture which was 
frequently of great ingenuity like that of 
the combination chair, lounge, and circular 
table, Jefferson’s home expressed not only 
the tastes of a gentleman and scholar but 
the classicism of that period which we now 


term “the Federal Period’. I doubt if there Dining table presented to Jefferson by Chancellor George Wythe. 


are assembled under one roof in this coun- 


THOMAS JEFFERSON'S OLD 





dent, there was an enormous amount of 
correspondence, and the ingenuity which he 
showed in his revolving table, which per- 
mitted him to bring anything within reach 


illustrated by his pantograph device enabling 















































State under Washington, and finally Presi- 


by merely swinging it around, was further 


him to get a copy of one letter by writing 
the original. This device became the model 
upon which the wood carving machine was 
later invented, whereby a man carving one 
piece could reproduce a half dozen others 
simultaneously. 

And this same ingenuity was shown in 





The Jefferson Bed—Built in in a passageway between his 
bedroom and dressing alcove. 
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Jefferson’s revolving table—his own invention. 


the architecture of his house. The house had practically 
two fronts; on the one side, the approach was quite 
ceremonial, the architecture exceedingly formal. Official 
visitors were received here. 

But the back of the house, constructed in equally 
good taste, had an approach more intimate, and only 
the family friends visited by this entrance. 

In one of the ceremonial rooms in the house is 
laid the first parquet floor ever put down in America. 

We hear a lot about Jeffersonian simplicity, a 
political slogan affected with certain classes, but if 
ever there was a man whose tastes were by no means 
simple but luxurious in the extreme, it was Thomas 
Jefferson. 

In 1789, Mr. Jefferson, our American Minister 
to France, left Paris to visit his home in Virginia. 
When in Virginia, Washington offered him the post of 
Secretary of States, and having accepted the 
post, he had all of his Paris furnishings 
shipped to Philadelphia, at that time the seat 
of our Government. 

There were eighty-six packing: cases 
which brought his French possessions to 
America, and included were fifty-nine chairs, 
most of them of the Louis XVI type. There 
were six large, blue damask curtains, eight 
of a smaller size, six crimson curtains, cords, 
tassels, bell pulls, a full piece of toile de Jouy. 
Eleven pairs of these curtains were in use in 
Monticello when Jefferson in later years 
made his home there. 

Besides all this, there were commodes, 
sofas, tables, beds, mirrors and chiffonieres, 
all French, a fact easily understood when 
you consider Jefferson’s residence in Paris 
and the influence surrounding him. He 





The Jefferson Bed 
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brought to America the French taste 

just as Charles II, exiled for years in 

France, brought to England, when restored 
_ to power, the French taste. 

Wallpaper, to be sure, had been used 

-in America for many years, but the styles 
Jefferson employed were in the height of 
fashion in Paris and some of it was enum- 
erated in the bill which has been preserved. 

27 rouleaux of plain sky blue paper for 
papering a room. 

4 rouleaux of festoons to place next 
below the cornice all round the room. 

8 pr. of corner papers. These are 
stamped with the representation of curtains 
hanging in furbelo, to ornament the corners 
of the rooms, 

300 yds. of edging paper. One breadth 
of paper contains perhaps a dozen breadths of edging, 
therefore 300/12 yards of paper only are wanting. 

22 rouleaux of plain pea green paper, 4 d° of 
festoon d°, 8 d° of corner d°, 300 yds. of edging. 

22 d° of lattice or treillage d° (this is in imitation 
of a treillage, with vines etc. on it), 4 d° festoon, 8 d° 
corner paper, 300 yds. edging. 

Doubtless these papers were used in Philadelphia 
when Jefferson was Secretary of State, because they 
do not appear at Monticello. 

In choosing crimson .and blue for his curtains 
Jefferson seems to have made a compromise between 
the old and new fashions. 

The aristocrats remained faithful to the classical 
crimson draperies trimmed with bands of gold or yel- 
low. The blue was the revolutionary color, blue and 
yellow being the colors used in the symbols of liberty. 























































A bill from Paris for Jefferson’s upholstering. 


And we read in one account that soon after the Revolu- 
tion Jefferson’s hangings and curtains of crimson were 
taken down and blue was substituted. 

Among his relics is a sketch which has an inter- 
esting story. At many of the President’s dinners much 
that was said was confidential, and under such cir- 
cumstances the servants were dismissed and a “dumb- 
waiter’ was placed between each two of the guests. 
The device was two feet tall. (See illustration on 
page 112.) 

Another relic is the bill for Jefferson’s upholster- 
ing in the Rue St. Honore. 

What has become of all the furnishings nobody 
knows. A few pieces are still preserved among the 
statesman’s descendants, some are at Monticello, but 
the rest appear to have been scattered to the winds. 

Writers upon furniture have frequently referred 
to Windsor. chairs as cottage chairs, but yet we note 
one bill: from Adam Snyder that Jefferson paid which 
included four dozen armchairs for $192. The price, 
$4 apiece, would indicate that they were Windsors. 


TWO REPORTS RECOMMENDING AGAINST WORLD’S 
FAIR IN NEW YORK 


’ Is interesting to note that the Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation of the City of New York has, by unanimous 
action, opposed the holding of a World’s Fair in New 
York City in 1932. 

Following this action the New York State Bi- 
centennial Celebration Commission’ filed a report with 
the Legislature in which it also recommended against 
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a world’s fair. The action of the Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation was taken after the subject had been investi- 
gated by the Convention Committee of which 
Grover A. Whalen is Chairman. The report con- 
tained the following significant paragraphs: 


“Tt is the belief of the members of this Com- 
mittee that the day of the world’s fair has passed 
because of modern developments such as the motion 
picture, the radio and the automobile. The habits 
of the people of the United States have changed as 
to travel. The-cultural advantages which formerly 
signalized the success of great expositions are now 
within, comparatively easy access of everyone, as 
are also most of the spectacular and entertainment 
features which formerly operated as a magnet. 

“Due cognizance has been taken of the after- 
math of world’s fairs and expositions held in Amer- 
ican cities during the past forty years, especially as 
comprehended in distortion of real estate values and 
industrial disturbance. 


“In offering its recommendation the Committee 
is further motivated by the fact that Chicago has 
made definite preparation for a world’s fair to be 
held in that city in 1933. This circumstance, coupled 
with the brief time available for the preparation of 
adequate plans and the performance of the almost 

infinite amount of work of organization and adminis- 
tration, impels the Committee to the belief that certain 
failure would be visited upon the project.” 

We can remember with what interest the wonders 
of the Columbian Exposition were spread before the 
gaze of an amazed populace. Nothing like it had ever 
been attempted, and while it must have fallen far short 
of some of the plans that had been made for it, it was 
the biggest thing of its kind that had ever been done. 
It is exceedingly doubtful if a fair of greater propor- 
tions, that would attempt to house within its confines 
the developments of the last 38 years, would find the 
present generation of pleasure seekers responsive to 
its appeal. 

The reason is not far to seek. 

The automobile, the radio, the telephone, the tele- 
graph, the perfected cinematograph with its accom- 
paniment of color, sound and perhaps shortly also of 
three dimensional pictures, has shortened the gap be- 
tween this generation and things at remote geographical 
distance. 

When one can sit at his own fireside on this con- 
tinent and hear King George of England address the 
World’s Disarmament Delegates in the English Parlia- 
ment Buildings, there is little in the way of human 
celebrity that one would travel great distances to view. 

When the cinematograph nightly spreads before 
thousands of audiences scenes from every part of the 
globe, together with the graphic representations of 
destruction by flood, fire and conquest, there is small 
hope of interesting a world’s fair visitor in transplanted 
Chinese villages, Japanese temples or Indian com- 
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pounds, and as for products of modern manufacture, 
which formerly could only be seen with great diffi- 
culty and at great inconvenience, every new industrial 
development is heralded by radio and by moving pic- 
tures to the most remote sections. 

The ease of travel and the economy of motor 
transportation has encouraged vacation wanderlust, 
so that on a single day in northern New York State 
you can meet motor parties from almost every state in 
the Union, while wayside motor camps dot the main 
travelled thoroughfares from country’s end to coun- 
try’s end. What, therefore, is left for a World’s Fair 
to accomplish? Certainly nothing of value to a city 
like New York, where intra-city transportion facilities 
are taxed to their utmost on ordinary business days, 
and where hotel accommodations for normal city visi- 
tors are frequently so seriously taxed that belated 
guests are referred to the hotels of nearby New Jersey 
cities. 

New York may well continue to be a mecca for 
Industrial Conventions of various sorts, but as has been 
so well expressed by the Merchants’ Association Com- 


mittee, we have neither room nor use for a World’s 
Fair. 
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NOVEL SAMPLE PRESENTATION 


MOST interesting method of presenting examples of 

interior decoration before an audience has been 
conceived by Mrs. Cornelia Bateman Faraday, head 
style consultant with the Bigelow-Sanford Co. 

To supplement her talks and to present concrete 
examples with rooms complete with wallpaper, furni- 
ture, draperies and floor coverings Mrs. Faraday has 
a collapsible folding case, measuring roughly two and 
one-half feet by two feet high by eight inches deep, 
which when opened and placed upon a sample of carpet 
presents three sides of a miniature room. As will be 
seen by the illustration presented on this page, the rear 
wall, which is the major portion of the case, contains 
a French window definitely incorporated as a part of 
the rear setting. All other properties such as beds, 
draperies and incidental furniture are changeable, en- 
abling the speaker to present, at will, a setting to illus- 
trate her talk. 

From the various elements which accompany the 
case she can arrange complete bedrooms, living rooms 
or dining rooms, of English, Early American or French 
types, with walnut, mahogany, maple or painted furni- 
ture. The case contains in its equipment six different 
interior scenes, six different wall 
effects, seven different types of 
curtains, and numerous changes of 
fabrics for the bedspreads and 
lampshades. The “changes of scen- 
ery” fit into the back of the case 
when not in use, and the case is 
also fitted with an electric light- 
ing arrangement which can be 
manipulated to give the effect of 
either warm or cold light, etc. 

Mrs. Faraday’s talks on in- 
terior decoration are given before 
audiences composed not only of 
floor-covering salesmen and exec- 
utives, but also of interior deco- 
rators, women’s clubs and, in 
some cases, of stores’ retail cus- 
tomers. 





Above, decorator’s Lecture Case of Mrs. 
Cornelia B. Faraday, arranged to simulate an 
English or Early American dining room, built 
around Bigelow Lowell Wilton carpet of soft- 
toned green floral and leaf pattern. The green 
foliage of the scenic paper and the plain green 
of the draperies harmonize with the green of 
the carpet. The sideboard is of mahogany. 

Below, complete setting changed to show 
a Colonial bedroom, built around Bigelow 
Lowell Axminster carpet, a Colonial design 
with rose, green, and ivory predominating. 
The striped Colonial wallpaper, with ivory, 
green and rose on a yellow ground, and the 
maple furniture, carry out the effect. The 
curtains are of semi-transparent material in 
green, rose, and yellow, while the bedspread 
is of Colonial-patterned chintz in colors on 
an ivory ground. 


A PANELED LIBRARY IS 
WHICH THE DECORATION 
if SIMPLE BUT LUXURI- 
OUSLY COMPLETE 
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Photo by M. E. Hewitt. 



















Photo by M. E. Hewitt. 


THE DECORATION OF THE 
FIREPLACE WALL OF THIS 
LIVING ROOM If UNIQUE 
AND INTERESTING 
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THE MODERN 
BEAUVAIS 


NEGLECTED LOOMS OF A FAMOUS 
INSTITUTION BROUGHT BACK TO USE- 
FULNESS BY MODERN ADMINISTRATOR 


By Leo Randole 


T IS now more than ten years since the 
“Manufacture Nationale de Beauvais” 
is under the administration of M. Jean 
Ajalbert, whose aim was to bring to life 
neglected looms of the once glorious Beau- 
vais. Economically as well as artistically 
M. Ajalbert’s efforts met with great suc- 
cess. He asked the modern painters to co- 
operate with him and many notable artists, 
among them Raoul Dufy, André Groult and Paul 
Véra, had given their collaboration. The designs of 
these moderns are varied in manner and it is mainly 
this diversity that makes the Beauvais experiment with 
modern art one of great interest. 

The designs were made to meet the varied frames 
of furniture, but as most of these artists had already 
participated in one way or another to the modern 
movement in the decorative arts, there is much har- 
mony between the frame and the tapestry. Among the 
most successful designs are those of Paul Follot, who 
is one of the pioneers of the movement and who 
designed both frame and tapestry. 

In the offering of the modern tapestries there is 
much that has to be overcome. For the loomed tapes- 
tries the eye had become accustomed to the periods of 
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To the left is a chair designed by Eapissier; to the right, a chair covered with a 


tapestry designed by Veber with frame by Follot. 


the Louis kings. And there are also colors to be 
taken into consideration. Originally all tapestries were 
bright but the eye is accustomed to the mellow tones 
brought about by centuries of use and exposure. How- 
ever, the shockingly bright, modern tapestries are the 
right thing in the right place. Great is their service 
in enlivening the austere rooms conceived in the strict 
geometrical manner. 

One decade and the bright colors will begin to 
fade. Two, three more decades and what we call now 
an interesting experiment of art may become classified 
as a definite period. In the present renaissance of all 
industrial arts in France the “Manufacture de Beau- 
vais” is holding, indeed, an important place of its own 
for perpetuating the art of today in the strongest 
of all textures. 

At a time when 
the modernists 
among decorators 
are afraid of using 
even brocades the 
advent of modern 
tapestries is of great 
importance from the 
decorative point of 
view. It may create 
a reaction towards 
frank colors and a 
return to the ornate 
and the pictorial. 
**Still Life’ by 
(Continued on p. 140) 





To the left are a chair and 
screen from a suite by Cap- 
piello called Les Perroquets; 
to the right a chair, “Les 
Avions” by Bellangue. 
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See text on opposite page. 









































HOW A DECORATOR 
HANDLES SAMPLE 
BOOKS 


NE of the most important helps in the business 

of the interior decorator is comprised in the 

use of sample books, which supplement the decorator’s 
own stock. 

These sample books are produced and distributed 
by importers, jobbers and manufacturers at a cost that 
few of those who benefit by their use are in a position 
to realize, and without some means of properly caring 
for these numerous and varying types of sample books, 
not only is the wholesaler denied the benefit of his 
investment in sample books, but the local decorator 
in whose interest and for whose specific use they have 
been prepared is unable to obtain the advantages that 
they are intended to provide. 

One of the chief difficulties usually encountered in 


the employment of sample books is the difficulty of © 


finding them when needed. They are usually of a size, 
and frequently of a shape that is difficult to stack up 
upon shelving. They are stacked in cupboards or 
stuffed into boxes or drawers, quickly becoming dilap- 
idated and unsightly, and frequently lost, 

This is a condition so prevalent, that only a few 
weeks ago the New York representative of a promi- 
nent jobber suggested to the editor of this magazine 
that a prize be offered, consisting of a sum to be raised 
by voluntary contributions on the part of jobbers, for 
the best scheme on methods of caring for and employ- 
ing these jobber’s sample books in a retail decorative 
establishment. 

By a strange coincidence, while this thought was 
still fresh in the editorial mind, a visit to the premises 
of a southern decorator resulted in the discovery of 
a system of sample-book employment that seems to 
answer every possible need. 

The sample books employed by J. Frank Jones, 
interior decorator, Richmond, Va., are kept in a high 
cabinet, the outward appearance of which is similar to 
illustration Fig. A. This cabinet is roughly about four 
feet wide and six to seven feet high. The doors, which 
are of box shape and constitute half the depth of the 
cabinet, are hinged so that they open back against the 
wall, thus making accessible approximately 48 feet of 
shelving space, and an equivalent length of rods each 
equipped with sliding hook-rings upon which sample 
books may be hung. There is a slight loss of space in 
the door section, due to the fact that the edges of the 
doors which come together when the doors are closed 
are cut on an angle of about 80 degrees with the face 
of the door. In other words, the box on this edge of 
the door is 10 degrees less than a right angle on the 
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edges which close back against the shelving when the 
doors are shut. The cupboard is about 20 inches deep, 
the doors thus being 10 inches deep and the balance of 
the cupboard the other 10 inches. The hook-rings 
which slide upon the rods and receive the hanging 
sample books have a closed ring, so there is no possi- 
bility of them jumping off the rod. 

The various sample books are filed, not according 
to manufacturer, but according to material, velours to- 
gether, velvets together, casement; gauze, etc., and it is 
a simple matter indeed to classify the sample books 
after use, while the closing of the doors keeps them 
clean and in order, while the front of the cupboard is a 
sightly piece of furniture. See Fig. B. 

Still another scheme employed by Mr. Jones in 
caring for sample books is illustrated herewith. Fig. C 
shows the appearance of a combined wallpaper sample 
book rack, and series of sample shelves contained with- 
in an opening that extends through the wall which 
separates two showrooms. Fig. C depicts the appear- 
ance in the main showroom, revealing the wallpaper 
sample books hung upon rods beneath the bottom shelf 
of a cupboard-like space, at the back of which there 
appears a curtain similar to those which show in this 
illustration as draw curtains, employed to conceal the 
shelving space. The shelving and book rack, which are 
flush with the side wall in the first sample room, extend 
through the wall into the second sample,wall, as shown 
by the dotted line in Fig. D, and by the projecting box- 
like cupboard in Fig. E. 

By this means single sets of wallpaper samples and 
sample books are made to serve two separate show- 
rooms. Access to the samples being obtained in either 
room by sliding the curtains. 





Note—The hook used by Mr. Jones is H. L. Judd & Co.’s No. 2 - 
%” curtain ring with a portion of eye removed. 

















Below, “‘The Hunt” 


Left, Nymphs 
from the 
Fountain of 
the Innocents, 
Paris. 


Right, “Butterflies 
of the Dawn” 


Above, ‘‘“Montmarte” 


SCREENS DAINTED BY AN AMERICAN ARTIST 
ADMIRABLY CONCEIVED AND EXECUTED 


See text on opposite page. 





RAYON LECTURE TO UPHOLSTERY ASSOCIATION 
MEMBERS 


N ENTHusIasTIC but limited audience witnessed the 
display of three films entitled the “Romance of 
Rayon”, presented to the members of the Upholstery 
Association of America, in the rooms of the Advertis- 
ing Club on Wednesday evening, January 15th. The 
films, supplemented by questions and answers by Mr. 
Weber, who represented the Viscose Co., under whose 
auspices the films were presented, showed the prepara- 
tion of the raw material from the spruce forests of 
Canada and the cotton fields of the southern states, 
through the various processes and operations into the 
completed yarn, ready for weaving. 

In addition to the films, which were-taken from 
life, animated cartoons, specially prepared to illustrate 
processes which did not show in the films, were em- 
ployed in a way that added to the knowledge of those 
present, even more than would have been gained in a 
trip through the manufacturing plants. 

Supplementing the information provided by the 
evening’s entertainment, the secretary of the associa- 
tion had placed at his disposal for members a number 
of books constituting the second edition of the “Story 
of Rayon”. 

This was prepared by the Viscose Co. for trade 
distribution. 


THE MACMORRIS SCREENS 


Q* THIs and the opposite page we illustrate 

a number of screens, or, as the artist 
calls them, “portable murals”, from the brush 
of Le Roy Daniel MacMorris. These are now 
on exhibition at the Durand-Ruel Galleries, 
12 East Fifty-seventh Street, and wall con- ~ 
tinue to be shown there until February 28th. 
Later they will be shown, with other exam- 
ples of Mr. MacMorris’s work, in Detroit 
and other Central and Western cities. 

We illustrate Mr. MacMorris’s work be- 
cause, in artistic conception and execution, it 
deserves recognition. A decorative screen to 
be a worth while adjunct to a room should be 
a work of art and this is what every one of 
these screens represents. They are as care- 
fully planned and as well executed as a salon 
painting. 

Mr. MacMorris has set himself down as 
among the all too few American artists and 
men interested in the art development in this 
country who believe that we are not so far 
behind Europe in our art and culture as many 





“The Fire Dance Ritual” 
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of our- critics would have us believe. Mr. MacMorris, 
who has worked both abroad and in this country, and 
has studied the artistic trend on both sides of the 
Atlantic, sees the United States as being on the verge 
of becoming the cultural and artistic center of the 
world. 


PACIFIC COAST NOTES 
(Continued from page 96) 


Mesa, Ariz., with a capital stock of $200,000 by P. L. 
Sale and J. A. Sale. 

William Jaynes has been made manager of the 
drapery and floor covering department in the new store 
of Montgomery Ward & Co., at Phoenix, Ariz. 

Laura L. Thorn has taken over the shop of Souks 
of Tunis, 29 De la Guerra Studios, Santa Barbara, Cal. 

The recent published statements to the effect that 
the Northwest Fringe Co. of Portland, Ore. had moved 
to Seattle, Wash., is incorrect as there has never been 
a concern of' this name in business at Portland, the 
only manufacturer of upholstery and drapery trim- 
mings in this city being the Martin Krauss Fringe Co. 
The Northwest Fringe Co. has been launched at 
Seattle, it is understood, and its owner came from 
Portland, but was never in business in that city. 

The place of business of Harold Van Briesen, 
manufacturer of reed furniture, 1337 Fifth Avenue, 
San Diego, Cal., was visited recently by fire, with a 
loss of $15,000. 


T. A. CHURCH. 
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Detail of accounts in SALES LEDGER. 


































































































































































































—z ITEys FOLIO] DEBITS DATE ITEMS FOLIO T NAVE J. H. Hall ACCOUNT.No. #1 
DEC. 1] Investment Jo.1} 1800.00] DEC.31] CASH PAYMENT | CP 1 542.50 ADDRFSS 61 Pifth Ave., N. ¥. es. 
3 Si] Cash Receipt [OR 2 | 958.90 Tos FOuro DEBITS DATE | ITEMS Potro | creorrs 
1929 f 1929 
NOTES RECRIVABLE- TRADE CUSTOMERS ACCOUNT NO. 2 DEC. 1| Merchandise Jo. 1 200.00 DEC : poems Jo.1 rt ig 
“ae tte FoLtoy Debits T L10 | CR'DITS * 8] Cash Receipt {CR 1.| 1558.00 
DEC. 6 W.J.Pisher Jol 178.00] DEC.21] Cash Receipt | CR 1 175.00 ° 
NAME Ww. J. Pisher. ACCOUNT No, F ? 
ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE - TRADE CUSTOMERS ACCOUNT NO. 3 ADDRESS: 92 Fourth Ave-, N. Y. City. 

DATE ITEMS POLIO] DEBTS DATE TTEYS POLIO | CREDITS PATE ITEMS POLIO DEBITS DATE ITEY? ‘frotto CREDITS 
Dec. 1] J.H.Hell Jo.1 |' 200.00] prc.31) J.H.mal1 Jo.1 50.00 ae’ ak sihdeichenls ee ane sun. | Bore: 10 Sopdet | 190.00 
a «J,.Pisher °3 175.00 * Sil| J.H.Hall 74 18.00 > ¥ be . 4 7 : 4 , 

* 6] Note Rec. Lae | 175.00 
" $l] Cash Receipt | CR 1 135.00 
STORE PROPERTY. ACCOUNT NO, 7 
“Tale | Ss Sto STSPOLYO) DEBTS | LI0 | CREDITS 
me (1) 
DEC. 1] Investment JO.1 | 4500.00 Detail of accounts in PURCHASE LEDGER 
NAME Gotham Desk Co, ACCOUNT NO. G1 
WAREHOUSE PROPEKTY. ACCOUNT BO. 8 ADDRESS 900 First Avenue, N.Y.City. 
DATE ITEMS FOLIG DEBITS] DATE Irevs _ froLto |_crepits ett es TENS 
1929 
DEO. 1 Investaent JO.1| 1975.00 DEC. |7 Cash Payment. Merchandise Jo.1 75.00 
OFFICE EQUIPHENT. ACCOUNT WO. 11 
DATE ITEMS: FOLIO] DEBITS | DATE ITEMS POLIO | CREDITS an i  ~— ae ACCOUNT BO. D2 
929 ° 
DEC.1 | Gotham Desk Co. JO.1 76,00 DATE ITEUS FOLIO TTEMS FO 
ivey 
DEC. |S |Note 30 days. For Jo.1 Merchandise IB 1 147.00 
Invoice 12/3/29 Inv.12/3/29 ~ 
NAME N. ¥. Merchandise Co. 
ADPRESS 39 Front Street, N. ¥. City. ACCOUNT HO. Hil 
NOTES PAYABLE - TRADE CREDITORS. ACCOUNT NO. 13 : 
DATE ITFUS FOLIO ITEMS FOLIO! CRepITs | 
“ir | tas FOLIO | DEBITS ATE ITEMS POLIO | CREDITS _ T9E5 signee 
T9295 DEC.|10] CAsh Paynent cP il Merchandise ™B 1 375.00 
EC .1 (Detail) |Jo. 1 | 780.00 * |10] Cash Discount e.g Inv. 12/1/°9 
=" $ G.B.Davis v- 2 147.00 
NOTES PAYABLE - BANK. ACCOUNT WO. 14 
DATE Trews FoLto] DEBITS TT IFOLtO TCRepits 
—~Toe0 bias) 
DEC.15| Cash Payment cP 1 100.00 [PEc.1 Detail) |30.1 | 900.00 oa... a 
,. 
Account Balance Before Balance After . 
Number Account, Making Closine Entries VYakine Closing Entries . 
ACCOUNTS PAYABLE - TRADE CREDITORS. ACCOUNT NO. 15 a Cash on Hand and in Bank © $ 1,309.80 # 1,309.80 
DATE ITEMS FOLIO] DEBITS DATE | ITEMS  JPOLTO | CREDITS 7 Store Property 4,500.00 4500.00 
1929 w2g9 
DEC.31}| Journal 30.2 267.00 EC. 1 Gees» poss 1500.00 8 Warehouse Property 1,975.00 1,975.00 
ad 1 ih P ent cP.1 450.00 31 Journa. 1 75.00 
on Fae Serene © $1] fmveies Bec 3 | Gane 1 Office Equipment 75.00 78.00 
13 Notes Payable-Trade Creditors 897.00 897.00 
MORTGAGE PAYABLE. ACCOUNT BO. 21 1¢ Notes Payable- Banke 800 .00 800.00 
DATE ITEMS POLIO DEBITS DATE | ITEMS |POLTO! TE ITEMS FOLIO CREDITS 15 Accounts Payable-Trade Creditors 1,500.00 1,800.00 
Ae . 
IDEC.2 (Detail) 30.1 |} 1000.00 21 Mortgace Payable. 1,000.00 1,000.00 
22 Proprietors Capital Account. 6,325.00 4,814.90 
PROPRIETORS CAPITAL ACCOUNT. ACCOUNT. NO. 22 23 Sales. 370.00 
DATE TTEMS POoLto 24 Sales Allowances % Discounts. 17.70 
DRC. 1] Investment |J0.1 | 6325.00 25 Merchandise Purchases. 622.00 
Sh ees Crees TS] we 40 Trading Account(Inventory) 2,500.00 2,882.00 
43 Cash Discounte on Purchases. 7.80 
SALES ACCOUNT .RO. 
ae Totals 10,699.50 10,899.50 10,711.80 {10,711.80 
A ITEus POLIO TTEMS FoLto| CREDITS a 
9 
DEC.31| Mdse, Returned J0.1 Journal 0.1 378.00 - 
* 31) Trading Account -'s Caeh Receipts 1 45,00 
SALFS ALLOWANCES & DISCOUNTS. ACCOUNT NO. 24_ 
ate “Trex FoLto 
pec. 3| J. 8. Hall 30.1 
" Sli Cash Receipte 1 
AN ACCOUNTING SYSTEM FOR RETAIL BUSINESSES 
MERCHANDISE PURCHASES. ACCOUNT NO." 25 : 
_ See text on opposite page. 
DATE ITEMS POLIO} Di TE I LIQ. CREDITS 
ve v 
Ec. B 2. e 
DEC.31) Invoice Book 1 522.00 | DEC.31) trading ‘Acct 30.2] 822.00 
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AN ACCOUNTING 
SYSTEM FOR RETAIL 
BUSINESSES 


(Continued from January) 


T THE end of each month a Trial Balance should 

be drawn off-to determine whether all postings 

to the ledger have been correctly made. To do this, the 

Debit and Credit items in the Ledger accounts should 

be totaled and the difference or balance noted, as on 

Diagram 6. When the accounts are so listed and the 

aggregate of Debit and Credit columns found in agree- 

ment it is concluded that all entries have been posted 
to their various designations. 

It will be noted from this Diagram 6 that two bal- 
ances have been taken; Before and After marking the 
closing entries. This is not a necessary procedure fol- 
lowing the conclusion of each month’s business, but at 
the termination of the yearly business, when all ac- 
counts should be ruled off and the balance of the 
Nominal accounts closed into the Trading Account or 
Profit and Loss Account, while the balances of the Real 
Accounts are carried forward, it is advisable to make 
certain that the new balances are in equilibrium before 
adding the following month’s figures, hence the “After 
closing” Trial Balance. 


MontTHLY SUMMARY OF BUSINESS 
This record (Diagram 7) will be found very use- 
ful for monthly and yearly comparisons of expenses 
and ratios. It is arranged with columns for sales, both 
cash and credit and total, and for the various expenses 
of the business. The figures on this statement are taken 
from the ledger. 


Selling 
expense 






Net Salen 














‘Salarie 
and 
Wages 

of 


Miscel- 








aa 





Sales 
Force 


$177.33 $30.00 


pense 
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TRADING ACCOUNT. ACCOUNT NO. 40 

































































=: === 
DATE ITEMS FOLIO] DEBITS | DATE | ITEMS POLTO CRENITS 
DEC. 1) Investnent JO.1 2500.00] DEC.31| Sales 410.2 370,00 
" 31) Mdee.Purchases * 2 622.00} * 3l/Inventory SS 28F? .00 
* $l) Sales Allowanceg “" 2 17.70 (New) 
* 3l| To profit & Los@ * 2 182.50 
3222.00 3292.00 
DEC.31] New Inventory J0.2 2882.00 
PROFIT & LOSS ACCOUNT. “ACCOUNT NC. 41 
oe — SS 
DATE ITEMS FOLIO] DEBITS | DATr: Items FOLIO “REDITS 
DEC.31] Capital Account | JO.2 189,80 DEC.52 Trading Acct.|JO.2 18? 30 
* $1)Cash Discount 
on Purchases | * ? 7.50 
189,80 189,80 
CASH DISCOUNT ON MERCHANDISE PURCHASES. ACCOUNT NO. 43 
CATE ITEMS FOLIO FBITS }_ DA’ ITEMS FOLIO! CREDITS 
DEC.31] Profit & Loss JO.2 7.50 DFC .31 Cash Payment] CP 1 7.60 

















Each month the figures for that month should be 
added to the previous total so that the record will give 
the totals from the first of the year to date as well as 
the monthly totals. 


PROFIT AND Loss STATEMENT 

The amounts for making up this statement (Dia- 
gram 8) can be had from the ledger and from the trial 
balance. It is made up at such times as the inventory 
is taken. A physical inventory should be taken at least 
once a year. The basis should be cost with conservative 
deduction for obsolete and shelf-worn goods. The in- 
ventory at the beginning of the period is, of course, 
that brought down from the end of the last period. 


LEDGER 
Using a loose leaf ledger, the accounts in the 
ledger should be arranged in the following order: 
5-5-5 General accounts, 
5B Accounts with trade creditors, 
SA Accounts with trade debtors, 


allotting to each class such space in the ledger as may 
be necessary. . 
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The general accounts should be arranged in logical 
order. (See arrangement of accounts.) 

Accounts with trade creditors and with trade 
debtors should be arranged alphabetically. 

Where the volume of business permits, it is advis- 
able to use three ledgers, a general ledger, a purchase 
ledger, and a sales ledger, keeping controlling accounts 
of the purchase ledger and the sales ledger in the 
general ledger. 

Where only one ledger is used it should be divided 
into three sections corresponding with the above. 

The balances of the purchase ledger and, of the 
sales ledger, or of these sections of the ledger if only 
one book is used, must agree with the balances of the 
Accounts Payable account and of the Accounts Re- 
ceivable account. The advantage of these controlling 
accounts is that the aggregate of accounts payable and 
of accounts receivable can be had at any time with- 
out listing the balances of the individual accounts. 

Customers are charged with goods purchased 
direct from the charge tickets, These tickets are first 
listed, then turned over to the bookkeeper, who posts 
them to the debit of the proper accounts, listing the 
amounts as he posts, then comparing his total with that 
of the first list, which must agree. Credit entries for 
allowances, reductions, cash discounts, or returned 
goods, are made from credit tickets in exactly the 
same manner. 

Posting to the ledger therefore must come from 








Diagram for this month’s drapery suggestion. See text opposite 
and illustration on opposite page. 
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one of four sources—the cash book, the journal, the 
invoice book, or the sales and credit tickets. 

When monthly profit and loss statements are de- 
sired, and where the percentage of overhead and profit 
is known, the approximate cost of the goods sold can 
be arrived at in the following manner: Deduct the per- 
centage of overhead and profit from 100 and multiply 
by the amount of the net sales; the result will be the 
cost of the goods sold, which, when deducted from net 
sales will give the approximate gross profit on sales. 

If desired, the difference between the values 
placed on the inventory and the actual cost of same can 
be shown on the statement. Show the actual cost of 
inventory and then the deduction under the title 
“Stock Depreciation”, carrying the net forward as 
illustrated. While this is not necessary it is valuable 
information and this method is recommended. 

The total net profit as shown by the statement is 
that carried to the credit of the proprietor’s account in 
the ledger. 

BALANCE SHEET 


Ledger accounts should be kept by the double 
entry principle with all real (asset and liability) 
accounts, as well as with all nominal (profit and loss) 
accounts. A Balance Sheet of the same date as the 
Profit and Loss Statement should be made up from the 
balances of all real accounts. The ordinary asset and 
liability accounts and a logical classification thereof 
are shown by Diagram 9. 

(To Be Continued ) 


EXPLAINING THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY 


j awa drapery shown on page 127, while introducing 
an arrangement somewhat different to others that 
have appeared in this series, involves no particular cut- 
ting problem. It utilizes the stripes from a piece of the 
damask of which the curtains are composed, covered 
over two inch strips of buckram, by means of which 
we obtain bands in harmony with the curtain, and these 
have been employed for the purpose of creating a 
panelled and draped valance. 

The draped portion of the valance is, in many re- 
spects, similar to a draped shade, and is handled as to 
fullness and gathering in much the same way. We 
have, however, introduced a new feature in the forma- 
tion of the top, by removing, in the form of gussets, 
the surplus width material so that there will be no 
excess fullness on the rod which supports this portion 
of the treatment. 

The usual rule for fullness in a draped shade is to 
add two inches to the foot in width, and four inches 
to the foot in depth. In producing this particular de- 
sign, we have doubled the material for fullness in 

(Continued on page 139) 


















































FLLUSTRATING THIS MONTHS DRAPERY 


SUGEESTION 


See text on opposite page. 








Photo by M. E. Hewitt. 


SMALL LIVING ROOM DEC=- 
ORATION IN GOOD TASTE 
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WITH THE BUYERS 
AND SELLERS 


ScHurR—Leonard M. Schur has joined the-sales 
staff of the U. S. Pillow Corporation, representing 
them in New York City and State. 

McMauon—Thomas J. McMahon has been tak- 
ing a brief vacation in the climate of Florida, returning 
about the first of this month. 

Havitanp—S. T. Haviland has taken the lines of 
Lee Behrens & Co., Inc., to represent them on the 
Pacific Coast from Denver west. 

Esert—Louis F. Ebert, for the past two and a 
half years buyer of draperies, rugs, lamps and occa- 
sional furniture for the Morehouse Martens Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, has severed his connection with this 
concern. He was formerly buyer of draperies with 
Geo. Wyman & Co., South Bend, Ind., also with L. S. 
Ayres & Co., Indianapolis, under E. H. Buchorn. His 
future plans are not announced. His present address 
is at the Hotel Frances, Columbus, Ohio. 

McCiay—B. A. McClay, who in December com- 
pleted two years in charge of the upholstery depart- 
ment with Miller & Rhoads, Inc., Richmond, Va., has 
joined the staff of the Morehouse, Martens Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio, as buyer of draperies, rugs and lamps. Mr. 
McClay entered upon his new position about the middle 
of January. 

HERMAN—Max Herman, who is well known to 
the trade through his many years’ connection with the 
Crescent Curtain Co. and the Curtain Corp. of Amer- 
ica, is now representing the Manville-Jenckes Co. in 
the Metropolitan. New York and Southern territories. 

ScHraG—Irma Schrag, 442 Post Street, San Fran- 
cisco, who represents various concerns on the Pacific 
Coast, has added the lines of Edward Maag and will 
represent them in that territory. 

Van Note—Norman L. Van Note, recently uphol- 
stery buyer of the.H. R. Wait Co., Auburn, N. Y., has 
resigned and joined his father’s firm, Charles H. Van 
Note & Son, interior decorators, Albany, N. Y. 

Locxwoop—H. C. Lockwood, of the New York 
office of Powdrell & Alexander, Inc., was elected a 
member of the board of directors at a recent meeting 
of the officers of the firm. 

Hosss—Joseph Hobbs, who for several years has 
been the oriental rug buyer for W. & J. Sloane, is now 
in charge of the furniture, upholstery and interior 
decorating departments. Besides being a director of 
the company he is also executive head of the Washing- 
ton store. 

Conguest—John W. Conquest, of Boston, who 
has been traveling throughout the country, visiting his 
various salesmen, has returned to Boston, and reports 





the promise of excellent Spring business, especially in 
New York State and throughout the Middle West. 

KENtT-MaNN—Winthrop Kent has been appointed 
general manager of the Flint & Kent Co., Buffalo, fol- 
lowing the resignation of Elbert B. Mann, formerly 
president and general manager, who has now become 
chairman of the board of directors. 

Burcin—The friends and acquaintances of H. N. 
Burgin, sales ‘manager for Powdrell & Alexander. 
Boston, will be glad to know that he has recovered 
from his recent illness in Florida and is now back at 
his desk. 

MIcHELSON—A recent visitor to New York was 
M. Michelson, of James A. Ogilvy, Montreal. He 
attended the meeting of the drapery section of the 
American Trading Syndicate. On February 7th, he 
sailed for Europe in the interests of his firm. 

LEIBERMAN - HABERSOSCH — Emil Leiberman, of 
the May Department Stores Co., of St. Louis, and Jos. 
A. Haberbosch, of the May Department Stores Co., 
of Los Angeles, Cal., sailed Saturday February 8th on 
the S. S. Aquitania, on a European buying trip in the 
interests of their departments. 

STIRLING—George R. Stirling, of the Freeman- 
Ressler-Stirling Corporation, has withdrawn from the 
firm. Mr. Stirling has no plans for the immediate 
future other than to continue to take things easy until 
he has fully, recovered from a series of operations 
which he underwent a few months ago. His friends 
will be glad to know that his health is steadily improv- 


_ ing and he has the prospect of complete restoration to 


normal health, which will be assisted by a total separa- 
tion from business activities. 

Howe.ts—Earle C. Howells, recently sales pro- 
motion director of Welbers. Golden Rule Stores, 
Columbus, Ohio, with whom he has been for the last 
five years, has. joined the executive staff of the 
Kobacker chain and will be divisional merchandise 
manager of home furnishings in the large, new store 
at Gary, Indiana. 

The Golden Rule Store, by which name the Wel- 
ber store was known, was a 
part of the Hahn chain, and 
the Hahn interests also own 
the Morehouse, Martens Store 
in the same city, and recently 
disposed of the Welbers store 
to the L. W. Fellows Co., of 
New York, transferring the 
various executives to other 
locations. 

During the period of the 
Hahn development, Mr. How- 
ells . travelled extensively in 
the interests of the organiza- 





Earle C. Howells 
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tion, acting as an appraiser of furniture, rugs, drap- 
eries and kindred lines of home furnishings. In his 
new work with the Kobacker chain, Mr. Howells is 
located in the largest and leading store of the city of 
Gary. The building has a frontage of one hundred and 
fifty feet on one street and runs completely through the 
block, bridging an alley, to one hundred and fifty feet 
frontage on another street. 

WEISCHELBAUM—Horace Weischelbaum, who has 
been connected with the upholstery department of Lit 
Bros., Philadelphia, for about 30 years, and who since 
the fall of 1911 has been buying for and managing the 
upholstery department, resigned recently and has 
joined the staff of N. Snellenburg & Co., in charge of 
their upholstery department beginning February Ist. 
F. B. McManus, who has been Mr. Weischelbaum’s 
assistant at Lit Bros. for a number of years, is at 
present in charge of the department. 

GarreEtT—Robert Garrett, formerly assistant mer- 
chandise manager under Mr. Wolf, with Gimbel Bros., 
N. Y., has been appointed in charge of the upholstery 
department, succeeding to the position made vacant by 
the withdrawal of Alfred B. Shiels. 

Suie_ts—Alfred B. Shiels, who has been for the 
last four years buying the upholstery goods for Gim- 
bel Bros., N. Y., has resigned. Prior to this position 
Mr. Shiels was for three years in a similar position 
with Stern Bros., and was for a number of years 
assistant buyer at Gimbel’s, under S. S. Anhalt. 

Jacosson—S. Jacobson, 24 years with Hochschild, 
Kohn & Co., Baltimore, Md., most of that time in 
charge of the upholstery department, and who became 
merchandise manager of upholstery goods, floor cover- 
ings and furniture in 1927, has joined the staff of 
Julius Gutman & Co., as merchandise manager of the 
fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh floors. The depart- 
ments under his jurisdiction include upholstery goods, 
floor coverings, bedding, occasional furniture, lamps, 
needlework, house furnishings and small wares. Mr. 
Jacobson has been without store ties for a number of 
months, but has decided to again take up active work, 
and the new connection mentioned above began 
February Ist. 

THomas—W. H. Thomas, who has just completed 
a record of nine years with Bloomingdale Bros., N. Y., 
first as upholstery buyer, and then as merchandise 
manager, has assumed charge of the upholstery depart- 
ment of Lit Bros., Philadelphia, beginning his engage- 
ment on February 10th. Mr. Thomas takes with him 
the good wishes of a host of friends in New York. 

FiscHER—Richard E. Fischer has joined the sell- 
ing staff of the H. L. Judd Co., Inc., and will cover the 
State of Michigan, with headquarters in the Detroit 
branch office. The H. L. Judd Co. staff in Detroit now 
consists of: R. G. Kramer, S. G. Head, A. T. Flostroy 
and R. E. Fischer. 
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WaLL—H. G. Wall, formerly with the Banner 
Furniture Co., Indianapolis, has become drapery buyer 
for the McCurdy Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Rickert—August A. Rickert, for many years in 
control of the retail wallpaper department of Richard 
E. Thibaut, Inc., has been put in charge of this firm’s 
Fabrics Department. 

BalLey — Fred Bailey, Jr., who removed to 
Charleston, S. C., to take charge of the upholstery 
department of the Kerrison Dry Goods Co., for the 
S. P. Brown Co., has resigned and returned to the 
New York area. His future plans are not announced. 

PLumMs — The S. P. Brown Co. have recently 
leased and will operate the floor covering, drapery and 
lamp departments at W. H. Wright & Sons Co, 
Ogden, Utah. A. B. Plum, formerly associated with 
the Harris Emery Co., Des Moines, Ia., is in charge 
of these departments as manager. 

STIER—The S. P. Brown Co, have also leased the 
same departments in the Zahn Dry Goods Co. store at 
Racine, Wis. Edward Stier will be in charge as man- 


ager when these departments are open about March 
15th. 


‘ ENcGEL—H. J. Engel has been made manager of 
the chenille and wilton carpet department of H. 
Michaelyan, Inc. 


Parsons — D. H. Parsons, buyer for Goldstein 
Bros. drapery department of Indianapolis, Indiana for 
the past three years, has become buyer of rtigs, drap- 
eries and toys for the Johnson Shelton Co. of Dayton, 
Ohio. Mr. Parsons was with La Salle & Koch Co. of 
Toledo, Ohio and C. H. Yeager Co. of Akron, Ohio 
before going to Indianapolis. 


KNICKERBOCKER—R. C. Knickerbocker has joined 
the staff of Clarence Whitman & Co., Inc., Stevens 
Draperies, and will represent their lines for the prin- 
cipal stores of the Metropolitan area. Mr. Knicker- 
bocker was until recently with the Cavendish Trading 
Corp. and has for a number of years been known in 
the New York market as resident buyer. 

SmitH—H. R. Smith, for several years represent- 
ing Clarence Whitman & Sons, Inc., Stevens Draperies, 
in the metropolitan district, has resigned. He has 
joined the traveling force of the Atkinson, Fenlon 
Co., Inc. and will carry their lines in the South and 
Southwest, beginning early this month. 


OBITUARY 


| MER 
RoBERT GEBBIE MorRTON 


UST aS we go to press, news is received from the 
headquarters of Morton Bros., Inc., of the tragic 
death of R. G. Morton, director of Morton Bros., Ltd. 


(Continued on page 140) 
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STORE VALANCES OF WOOD 
AND GLASS SIMULATING 
FABRIC TREATMENTS 





























Sketched by our staff artist in the Fifth Avenue section. 
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MARKET OFFERINGS 


NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 


T'HE Los Angeles office of S. W. Heim & Co. has been 
removed to larger quarters in the Fine Arts Build- 
ing, Room 407. 






















J. K. Kirsy, New York rep- 

resentative of the Standard 
Tapestry Co., of Philadelphia, 
has moved his New York 
showroom into larger quarters 
in the same building, 40 E. 
34th St. 


SaMmu_e Ricu Co., INc. are 
featuring a unique Shiki 
nub. This material is named 
Durbar. It is reversible, and 
may be had in scintillating 
colors of gold, green, red and 
rust. It is 50 inches wide. 


Tue J. G. Edelen Co., 31 So. 

Hanover St., Baltimore, are 
now representing the Conti- 
nental Cushion Spring Co., of 
Chicago, covering the terri- 
tory from Philadelphia south, 
and as far west as the Missis- 
sippi River. 


THE Vatco Co., of Boston, 

manufacturers of slip cov- 
ers, have opened a New York 
office at 200 Fifth Avenue, 
where they will show their 
lines of furniture and auto- 
mobile slip covers. Joseph 
Goldstein is in charge of this office and also of the 
New York territory. 


Above, Lee Behrens 
& Co. 


Tue National Slip Cover Co. of Boston had a very 
interesting exhibit at the Boston Furniture Mart. 





IFTY-INCH percales in the season’s newest modernistic 

patterns are being shown by Lee, Behrens & Co., Inc. The 
pattern illustrated may be had in a variety of color combina- 
tions, These are softly blended to give a harmonious back- 
ground to the charming florals. 


KF SCHUMACHER & CO. are displaying an unusually 

* attractive hand-blocked linen designed by Vally Wiesel- 
thier. It depicts a hunting scene done in the modern manner, 
and has an interesting wool-embroidered edge completing each 
side of the design. This material is 50 inches in width, and 
may be had in shades of brown, green, and henna. 
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They showed many new styles of material, also a 
variety of new sets to fit the latest styles and shapes 
of furniture. 


Two of the large decorative contracts in New York 

in which the Steiner Decorative Art Studio has been 
concerned, are the main dining room of the new Hotel 
New Yorker, and the new 
Temple Emanu-El, for both 
of which buildings this firm 
furnished decorative em- 
broideries. 


ASSOCIATED UPHOL- 
STERERS DINE 


Qw Saturpay, February Ist, 

at the Hotel Astor, the 
Associated Upholsterers and 
Decorator Owners of 
Greater New York held their 
annual banquet and ball. A 
large number of the mem- 
bers of this association were 


Below, F. Schumacher & Co. 








THE H. B. Lehman- 

Connor Co., Inc. are 
featuring a glazed 
chintz 31 inches wide. 
This material is termed 
“Fauntleroy”. The de- 
sign is a copy of an old 
document. It is taken 
from the original cur- 
tain length and repro- 
duced exactly in colors 
harmonizing with the 
style of the period. It 
may be had in peach, 
eggplant, drab, green, 
and blue. 


HE Willich- Franke 

Studios have a new 
Spring display of 
crewel-work embroid- 
ery on fine linen. The 
linen which we illustrate 
is especially appealing, 
being an authentic copy 
of the design on a Louis 
XVI waistcoat in the 
Metropolitan Museum. 
It is done in chain stitch 
in fine silk. The pastel 
colors make this a charming drapery for Summer use. This 
material is 36 inches in width. It is sunfast and pre-shrunk. 


H. B. Lehman-Connor Co. 





present, and the affair was voted the most successful 
dinner-dance the association has ever held. 


IN THE ROBERT ALDER CO. LINE 

THE Robert Alder Co. are showing a varied line of im- 
ported Swiss curtains on Brussels net. These exquisite 
curtains are on colored Point de Bruges, 50 to 54 inches 
in width. They may be used either as panels or in pairs. 
Their lovely pastel colorings make them most attractive. 
They are also showing a Point d’Esprit which is 
sold by the yard. Crochet cloth is another new and inter- 
esting feature of their Spring line. This firm has given 
a great deal of artistic attention to their Chantilly mar- 

quisettes, to be had in a wide range of colors. 
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Willich-Franke Studios 


BIGELOW-SANFORD CO. DISTRIBUTES TO DECO- 
RATORS ONLY THROUGH WHOLESALERS 


Tue Bigelow-Sanford Co. serves the interior deco- 
rator through the wholesale distributors. They 
don’t sell direct. As a result, they are not confronted 
by any serious sampling problems. Decorators are 
welcome at their showroom. They are glad to dis- 
play their lines but leave the distribution to the 
wholesalers. 

















H. D. TAYLOR SHOWING NEW DENIM 
H., D. Taytor & Co. are featuring Winfield Denim. 

This material is 54 inches in width, and has an 
attractive and unusual pattern, designed to appeal 
both to the furniture dealer and the decorator. 
These materials are in rolls of 50 yards, and are 
being shown in all of the newest colors. 









The Riverdale Mfg. Co. are showing a large variety of new Spring 
cretonnes. “Color Fast”, the cretonne we illustrate, is 36 inches in 
width. It is sunfast and washable, and may be had in gold, lavender, 
green, and peach. 
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POWDRELL & ALEXANDER REMOVE BOSTON 
SHOWROOMS 


THE Boston showrooms of Powdrell & Alex- 

ander, Inc. have been removed to the Textile 
Building, 99 Chauncy Street, Rooms 607 and 608, 
as this location is a more convenient one for 
buyers. This office is in charge of Tom Mason. 
The bookkeeping department, which was. for- 
merly in the Boston office, has been removed to 
the main offices at Danielson, Conn. 


LAMP-SHADE TRIMMING FIRM HAS NEW 
DEPARTMENTS 


Hirscuserc Scuutz & Co., importers and manu- 

facturers of lamp-shade trimmings, have added 
two new departments to their business. One is a | 
piece goods department of lamp-shade fabrics, 
including taffetas, silk damasks, Chinese cloths 
and various other fancy and new materials for 
silk shades. The other is a department for the 
creation of lamp shade models. 


FOREIGN SLIP COVER MATERIAL ON DISPLAY , 
Neuues & DUTTING, represented in New York 
by William J. Steube, are showing a variety 
of attractive guaranteed fadeless materials for 
slip covers. These are in the season’s most popu- 
lar blends. They also show a varied line of stripes 
and checks, designed in the spirit of art 
moderne. Jaspes are among their new Spring 
showing, in a large variety of shades. These 
are.47 inches in width, and guaranteed 
sun fast. 


MOHAIR IN PASTEL SHADES 
Tue “Lauroy” brand of mohair made by. the 
Standard Mohair Plush Co., Boston, is.of par- 
ticular interest to manufacturers of fine furni- 





NTERESTING 36-inch linens are being shown by 

Louis Klepper. These materials are made up in a 
variety of designs and artistic color combinations, and 
are one of the firm’s popular features. All the season’s 
shades of brown, green, and rose have been especially 
emphasized in these Spring linens. 


(Illustration, top) 


LUSSKY, WHITE & COOLIDGE, INC. are show- 

ing many fine importations of damasks in a variety 
of new Spring colors and intriguing designs. The pat- 
tern which we are illustrating is from the time of Louis 
XVI and has a green background. It may also be had 
in gold or blue backgrounds, with corresponding colors. 


(lllustration, center) » 
NOVELTY weave tapestries are being shown by the 
Robert Lewis Co. These are 54 inches in width, and 
may be had in all the season’s latest combinations of 
wood-rose, taupe, orchid, green and black. 
A new plain novelty weave called “Textone” has 
Top, Louis Klepper; center, Lussky, White & Coolidge; bottom, proven very popular for combining with figured material 
Robert Lewis Co. as furniture coverings. 





(Illustration, bottom) 
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ture because of its high quality and the wide variety 
of delicate pastel shades in which it is made. For the 
manufacturer of more moderate priced furniture the 
company has a cheaper grade sold under the brand of 
“Regis”. Wm. T. Hornidge, New York, is selling 
agent for this concern. 


A CATALOGUE OF VALANCES 

A CATALOGUE of valances for display windows was re- 

cently issued by Robert LeFort & Co., Philadelphia. 
This is a book devoted almost entirely to illustrations 
of the various types of valances which this firm manu- 
factures, and pictures a great variety of shapes and 
styles, suitable for use in practically every type of win- 
dow. Such cloths as crash, waffle cloth, tapestry cloth, 
and various weaves of rayon are used, and all are 
appropriately trimmed with heavy fringes and other 
suitable decorations. 


THE Webbing & Edging Co. are carrying a new and 

varied line of shelvings and trimmings. Glazed 
chintz, both plain and in designs, makes these Spring 
shelvings most attractive for decorative purposes. 
There are organdy trimmings in rust, orchid, green, 
blue, and rose. These are designed for the more narrow 
type of lamp and dressing-room table edgings. There 
are scalloped and pleated glazed chintz trimmings 


Top right, Morton Sundour Co.; bottom right, 
Bernard Katz; top left, Hindustan Art Co.; bottom 
left, La France Industries. 


HE Morton Sundour Co. are showing attractive 36-inch 

cretonnes in all of the season’s new pastel shades. The 
pattern illustrated (top right), “Arbor”, is one of their most 
attractive new offerings. 


AN UNUSUALLY attractive frieze termed “Yellowstone” is 

shown, at bottom right, from the line of Bernard Katz. 
This material is 50 inches in width. It is to be had in ex- 
quisite colorings of walnut, beige, sapphire, rust, green, and 
old rose. 


HE illustration (top left) shows an attractive Egyptian 

patchwork panel from the Hindustan Art Co., Inc. The 
figures which form the subject are representative of the type 
found in the sculptures on Egyptian tombs. Some of these 
panels represent a complete historic. picture. The colorings are 
typically Egyptian, applied to a rough, canvas-like foundation, 
and the subjects are extremely decorative. 


HE tapestry shown (bottom left) is from the line of La 

France Industries, and is an interesting 50-inch crinkle 
pattern. This attractive tapestry, while modernistic in ap- 
pearance, is also conservative in its harmonious color blend- 
ings and graceful floral design. It may be had in a wide range 
of color combinations. 
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which are wider, and these are designed for use in 
the kitchen and breakfast-room, for shelves and pantry 
decorations. A particularly interesting one of these 
new shelvings is the Vandyke. This is a pointed glazed 
chintz which may be had in a variety of colors, ranging 
from the more decided reds and blues to the pastels 
in peach and orchid. Another unique shelving is a 
glazed chintz in small florals, which has blanket stitch- 
ing. This pattern can be had in two-tone effects and 
in a number of different patterns. The entire 
effect of these new Spring trimmings is to give 
a varied harmony of color. The organdy trim- 
mings carry a range of 12 colors in 3 tones, 
and the pleated and plain chintzes can be had 

in a variety of patterns and colors. 


ZENITH MILLS REMOVE 

THE Zenith Mills, Inc., Philadelphia, have 

removed from their old location at Lippin- 
cott and Water Streets to a new building 
at Kensington Avenue and M Street. 
The new building is situated on the cor- 
ner, and has light from four sides. All 
the machinery utilized in the Zenith Mills 
is electrically equipped, and in the 
new quarters several new devices for 
the manufacture of their fabrics have 
been installed, in order to bring their 
manufacturing equipment up to the 
minute. 


McMAHON & CREMINS REVAMP 
SHOWROOMS 
THE showroom of McMahon & 
Cremins, Inc., has been completely reorganized. 
The fixtures and cabinets which formerly occupied 
space in the showroom have been removed to an- 
other section, the room has been redecorated and a 
series of dummy windows has been arranged on the 
left wall, each being treated with one of the new 
types of curtains from the line, together with 
valances, tie-backs and whatever is necessary to 
create a complete window treatment. 
In addition to providing a splendid opportunity 





RAFTEX MILLS are featuring antique damasks. These 

are in a wide range of color combinations, in self-tones 
as well as contrasting colors. This material (top illustra- 
tion) is made especially effective by the raised effect given 
to the antique treatment. Red, gold, henna, green, and rust 
are a few of the colors in which it may be obtained. It is 
50 inches-in width. 


TTRACTIVE 50-inch damasks are being shown by the 
Cooper & De Luna Corp. These damasks are featured 
in the new Spring colors, and may be had in backgrounds 
of green, rose, rust, taupe, and wood-rose. Among their 
season’s new materials is a jacquard taffeta. This is made 
up in ten exquisite pastel shades. It is 50 inches in width. 
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for comparing the different types, the display is a 
demonstration of.the character of the workmanship 
represented by the McMahon & Cremins product. 


RUSH SEATS AND RUSH SEAT WEAVING 
[N view of the number of inquiries from decorative 
firms and manufacturers concerning the possibility 
of securing rush seats or of having chairs reseated in 
woven rush, it is interesting to note the work of 
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Madalie Bros., of Philadelphia, who make a specialty 
of weaving rush seats in the old original style. They 
weave not only new seats, but are prepared to re-seat 
chairs of all kinds, will supply sample seats to fac- 
tories, and are glad to quote prices, together with any 
information desired, to upholsterers and decorators 
generally. 


CHENEY BROS. REMOVAL 
Tue upholstery department of Cheney Bros. will be 
removed to 509 Madison Ave., S. E. corner of Fifty- 
third St. It is thought they will be established there 
by April 1. 

They will have one and a half floors, approxi- 
mately 8,400 sq. ft., including the entire fourteenth 
floor and half of another. They will carry no stock 
here nor do any shipping, that part of the business 
being conducted as heretofore from 181 Madison 
Avenue. All selling and all salesmen for the upholstery 
department will be located at the new address. 


NEW GOULD-MERSEREAU CO. IN CHICAGO 
[Tue Gould-Mersereau Co., Inc., New York, have 
opened a subsidiary company in Chicago, under the 
name of the Gould-Mersereau Co., Inc., to render the 
service necessary to the local decorative trade. This 
Chicago organization is under the management of Chas. 
C. Gaa and S. F. Ross, both of whom are well known 





John Widdicomb Co. 





The Orsenigo Co. 


in this region, and have been connected with the parent 
concern for some years. The headquarters of the new 
organization will be at 141 West Austin Avenue, in the 
new wholesale district, close to the new Merchandise 
Mart, and convenient to all transportation lines, with 
good parking facilities in the neighborhood. 


LOUIS DOYLE HAS NEW YORK SHOWROOM 
Louis DoyLe, who is very well known to the trade 

as agent and importer of antique furniture and 
fabrics, has taken a New York showroom at 238 E. 
45th St., third floor. Mr. Doyle has always done strictly 
wholesale business and will continue this policy. Here- 
tofore, his customers have been obliged to buy from 
photographs or such fabric samples as he could carry 
in his trunks. Today, they are displayed properly and 
in big variety, mainly English but a great deal French 
and Italian. His textiles include old prints, toile de 
Jouy, chintzes, embroideries, tapestries, damasks, 
ecclesiastical examples. His furniture is all of unusual 
types, though practical for present-day demand. 


TAPESTRY FIRM OPENS AUBUSSON FACTORY 
‘To MEET the increasing demand for their modern 

tapestries Renou, Coulaz, Riesen & Co., of 160 E. 
56th Street, N. Y. City, have taken a large manufac- 
turing plant in Aubusson, France, which will greatly 
augment their production. Here they will specialize in 
the reproduction of antique tapestry panels and when 
arrangements are completed they will manufacture 
Aubusson rugs which will be offered to the New York 
market in the near future. 

At the Antique Exhibition, to be held in Grand 
Central Palace from March 3rd to 8th, they will occupy 
Space 323 and here they will make a very interesting 
display of their work, showing the stages of restoring 
and repairing antique fabrics, as they feel that it will 
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be beneficial to the trade if the public as a whole 
is made aware of the extent to which valuable 





Ferguson Bros. 


fabrics can be restored. 


ORINOKA MILLS 
REMOVED 

Tue Orinoka Mills new 

showrooms, on the fifth 
floor at 183 Madison Ave., 
occupy an L shaped floor 
approximately 11,000 sq. ft. 
The office of Mr. Curry, 
senior, is on the S. E. cor- 
ner of 34th St. and Madi- 
son Ave., his son’s office 
adjoining; the studio and 
auxiliary design rooms 
adjacent. Extending back 
and off the main corridor 
are the bookkeeping and stenographic departments, 
and running south is the exceedingly commodious sam- 
pling department. On the north side of the building, 
facing 34th St., are the main sales rooms, including 
seven bay-enclosures, giving every convenience to 
customers. 

The scheme of lighting and the side wall colors 
and floor have been laid out with a view to a proper 
contrast of color in fabrics. The whole was planned and 
executed by Herbert R. Stone, the decorator. The com- 
pany moved into the new quarters February 1. 


SPECIALIZED CLEANING AND DYEING 
FOR DECORATORS 


Q)NE of the oldest established firms in the business of 

cleaning and dyeing fabrics, rugs and carpets is that 
of Jules Doux, Inc., who first entered the list in 1849. 
This firm specializes in meeting the needs of the 
interior decoration and rug trade, and are equipped to 
handle, either for cleaning or dyeing, the most expen- 





Chair covered with crewel embroidery in the line of Michael Sherman Co. 
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M. B. Cahn & Co. 





sive fabrics or floor coverings. Their dyeing depart- 
ment is under the direction of a First Medalist of 1896 
in examinations on dyeing, open to all universities in 
Great Britain; and this technical knowledge and long 
experience permits the company to turn out work 
which a decade or so ago was considered impossible. 
When required, Jules Doux, Inc., are able to remove an 
original color and produce shades much lighter, in 
order to create a perfect match for other fabrics, with- 
out impairing the appearance, feel or strength of the 
material or of the rug. On such delicate fabrics as silk 
velours, silk poplins or satins, etc., the beautiful sheen 
of the new goods is preserved—a difficult feat in the 
dyeing of this type of material. 


UNITED TAPESTRY MILLS SHOWS SPRING LINE 
‘Tue new Spring line of 
the United Tapestry 
Mills, Inc., Philadelphia, is 
being shown throughout the 
various territories by the 
representatives of Wm. T. 
Hornidge, 175 Fifth Ave., 
New York, who is sole sell- 
ing agent for this company. 
In the line are wool 
and cotton tapestries, rayon 
moquettes, brocatelles, dam- 
asks, etc. The brocatelles 
are designed along the lines 
of the imported fabrics, 
with all-over patterns. 
A metal - backed rayon 





frise in a compact range of designs is also included. 

The salesmen covering the various territories are: 
John A. Ryan and Alexander Pqulis, New York City ; 
Chester M. Higgins, Boston and New England ; Charles 
E. Gabel, Chicago; George V. Nichols, Pacific Coast ; 
Augustin J. Carmody, Middle West, including Michi- 
gan, Ohio, Illinois, Kentucky, Wisconsin and Iowa. 

Augustin J. Carmody was for more than twenty 
years with J, & J. Dobson, and is well known through- 
out the trade. 


A NEW CARPET TYPE 

A NovELty in manufacture is presented in the new 

kind of carpet made by the Collins & Aikman Corp. 
The trade is acquainted with the firm’s velours, and 
the carpet is produced in the same factories. The pile 
is so processed in the weaving that one can put the 
shears through it and the edges remain intact; the pile 
will not ravel nor the tufts pull out. Moreover, while 
the goods are made in 54-inch widths, they may be 
joined together by a taped understructure, leaving an 
invisible joint; no binding, no sewing; consequently, 
no seams. Any odd-shaped room or staircase can be 
laid without workroom assistance by merely cutting the 
material to fit, the same as you cut and fit linoleum, 
but more easily; and the carpet, by reason of its 
anchored pile and its processed joinings at the back, 
lies on the floor, to all appearances specially made at 
great expense, the edges snug, and the whole appar- 
ently one piece. 

In case of a stain or burn, you don’t have to sup- 
ply a new length; the damaged part can be simply cut 
out and a new piece laid in, the same as tiling. 

We can see where the decorator can have a lot 
of interesting experimentation. He can cut out initials 
or monograms, crests or design motifs, and fill in with 
carpeting of a contrasting color; he can make two-tone 
rugs or borders, to specially harmonize with the color 
scheme of a room. 

The goods are all made plain, but there are sixteen 
colorings, and the decorator can evolve exclusive pat- 
terns—slash up four or five different colorings and 
join them, and lo, he has an Art Moderne rug! It has 
lots of possibilities. The examples on the floor of the 
firm’s showroom are decidedly interesting in color and 
design, and have been in use long enough to demon- 
strate durability. 


ADDITIONAL SALESMEN AND SELLING AGENTS 
(Spring and Summer, 1930) 


AMERICAN PILE FABRIC CO.—(Luth & Powers) R. Mauder, New 
York City and New Jersey; E. Leng New England; P. J. Ander- 
son, Southern States; J. A. Sommer, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington and part of Ohio; R. B. Drysdale, Chicago, Northwest, and 

art of Ohio; J. W. Faulkner, Chicago and West, and part of Ohio; 
i? R. Nelligan, Pacific Coast; L. Renneisen, N. Y. State, Pennsylvania 
and part of Ohio; Victor Page, New York Office. 


CONSOLIDATED TRIMMING CORP.—New York City, Abr. Levine, 
Wm. H. Rasch, Irving Brand, S. Pinner, M. Heller, Miss Noll, Miss 
Abby, Geo. Lechner, sa P. Markey, M. G. Tompkins, L. L. Wolff; 
N. Y. City, Brooklyn, Newark, Paterson, F. W. Hewes; Harlem and 
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Bronx, A. Erdrich; Brooklyn and Queens, A. Sircus; Long Island, 
Westchester and New Jersey, Irving Henschel; New York, Lamp 
Shade Mfrs. Greater N. Y., Henry Weinberger; N. Y. State, Fenn- 
sylvania, West Va., Albert c. Le gett; parts of N. Y. State, Pennsyl- 
vania and Middle West — Cronenberg; Philadelphia, E. H. 
Ringgold, Jr., Integrity Trust B dg.; Boston, A. H. Abels, 420 Boyl- 
ston St.; icago, A. Cohn, 1510 Heyworth Bldg.; Cleveland, 
Ohio, A. J. Raine, 2056 E. 4th St.; San Francisco, Chas. Prins, 442 
Post St.; Montreal, Canada, P. J. LeMay, Mount Royal Hotel; 
Detroit, Mich., W. T. Ringgold, United Artists Bldg.; St. Louis, Mo., 
E. M. Sivitz, 943 Century Bldg.; Denver, Colo., Mrs. M. T. Newman, 
1534 Ivanhoe St.; Salt Lake City, Utah, A. H. Hudson, 121 I St.; 
Baltimore, Washington and Southern Territory, Robt. Stoky and Mrs. 
R. A. Fry; Toronto, Canada, H. P. Thomas. 


ECONOMY PRODUCTS CORP.—Pacific Coast, Oscar C. Hayes; in 
the East, B. Klein; in the Midwest, T. T. Imber. 


KRODER REUBEL CO., INC., THE—N. Y. Office: S. M. Hauser 
Sales Manager; large trade in N. Y. City, Brooklyn, Newark and 
agg Lester Jarrett; smaller stores and the decorative trade 
in N. Y. City and Brooklyn, J. Condon and Martin Baunach; Lon 
Island, Westchester County and New Jersey, E. V. Shade; N. Y 
State (outside of N City), Cleveland, Ohio, Detroit, Mich., 
Toronto and Montreal, Canada, T. H. Coffee; Midwest section, includ- 
ing Cleveland and Dayton, Ohio, Louisville, Ky., Indianapolis, Ind., 
and the large towns in Illinois, Wisconsin Missouri, Iowa, Minnesota, 
Omaha, and Lincoln, Nebraska, H. J. Treffenberg; West Coast, includ- 
ing the a accounts in Texas, Oklahoma, Colorado, Montana, 

ashington, Oregon, and California, C. J. Crabb. 


LEHMAN-CONNOR CO., INC., H. B.—Albert Benner (Philadelphia 
Office), State of Pennsylvania, States of Maryland, the Virginias, 
Kentucky and all cities South this side of the Mississippi River; 
Richard I. Brown, New York State West of Syracuse up to and 
including Detroit, Far Middle West and South Middle est, and 
Canada; H. H. Hale (Boston Office), New England States and New 
York State East of Rochester; A. E. Schmidt (Chicago Office), Middle 
West and Northwest; Charles S. Darling (Los ‘Anauias Office) entire 
Pacific Coast; C. C. Haskell, New York City below 59th St.; Wallace 
R. Hendry, Suburban New ersey, Westchester County, Long Island, 
furniture manufacturers; Jack Harris, Brooklyn and New York City. 
north of 59th St.; Clinton F. Peets, New Yor department stores and 
contracting decorators. 


LESCH, RUDOLF—W. H. Graf, J. A. Macdonald, N. Citron, L. Katz, 
C. Blossom. 


MAGEE CARPET CO.—Detroit, 641 Book Blidg., 1249 Washington 
Bivd.; Philadelphia, 925 Jefferson Bidg., 1015 Chestnut St.; Portland, 
Oregon, 111 Sherlock Bldg. 


RITCHIE CO., INC., ROBT. J. & R.—A. Jacobson, 330 Fifth Ave., 
New York City; A. E. Tierney, 99 Chauncy St., Boston; H. B. 
Alexander, 502 ety Bldg., Baltimore; C. L. Wiley, Grand 
yoo and Chicago; hneidt & Greeble, 139 East 9th St., Los 

geles. 


ROBERTSON FACTORIES, INC.—(VOGUE CURTAINS) Baltimore 
Office: 223 Baltimore St., Kenneth D. Bertram, Mgr.; Chicago: 
413 So. Market St., John Crabtree, Mgr.; Cincinnati: 717 Sycamore 
St., Gustaf A. Dahiberg, Mer. Cleveland: 2162 E. Second St., Harry 

rice, Mgr., A. E. Adams, salesman; Dallas, Texas: Santa Fe 
7 Christman Mer., Lester Jacobson, salesman; Detroit; 

426 Cass St., Walter Neilson, Mgr. oyd A. Anderson, salesman; 

Los Angeles: 1213 South Main St., Grant M. Rogers, Mgr., salesmen, 

Edward S. Geveke and J. P. Thompson; Kansas City, Mo.: 332 West 

9th St., Aubrey Doyle, Mgr., John McMahan, salesman; bee 

1014 Fifth Avenue, Charles Sherman, Mgr.; Portland, Oregon: 355 

Everett St., Berwyn Maple, Megr., ward Geveke, salesman; San 

Francisco: 24 Battery St., Ira Berkey, Mgrs Edw. Geveke, salesman; 

St. Paul, Minn.: 2482 University Ave., William Marshall, Mer 


SCADRON BROTHERS—Pacific Coast territory: M. E. Gray, 660 So. 
Cochrane Avenue, Los Angeles; Middle Western territory: P. -F. 
Kelly, headquarters in Chicago; N. Y. State, New England and South- 
ern territories: Frederick E. Sieper, Kenward H. Laing, 94 Wellington 
St., W., Toronto, Canada. 


CHRONOLOGICAL CHART OF FABRIC USES 


HOSE who have preserved our chronological chart 

of fabric uses should note the errors which crept 
into it in transferring from the pencil sketch to the ink. 

Under Georgian all of the fabrics that were used 
in previous periods were utilized. It should be obvious 
to all students that the materials made in one country 
were used in other countries contemporaneously. 


HE Edwin Dumble Co., established for some thirty 

years in the making of fine custom furniture and 
draperies, are now located at 124 W. 97th St., New 
York, where they are offering a complete decorative 
service to the trade. 
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OBITUARY 


(Continued from page 130) 


We have only meager particulars at this time concern- 
ing the fact that Mr. Morton’s body was found beside 
his car in his garage on January 25th, a victim of 
carbon monoxide poisoning. THE UPHOLSTERER joins 
with the many friends of the firm in this country in 
extending sincere sympathy. 


ANDREW M. LANGWILL 


FO guess M. LANGWILL, one of the most experienced 
wholesale men in the trade, for many years repre- 
senting Stead & Miller in the West, died at his late 
residence, 322 Blackstone Ave., La Grange, Illinois, 
on January 26. 

Deceased began his career with Marshall Field & 
Co., but for the past thirty-four years has represented 
the Stead & Miller Co., and for three years as vice- 
president of that organization. 

In his death the trade will lose one of its out- 
standing members whose influence has been always of 
the best. He was highly respected and will be mourned 
by many. 

RoBerT RITCHIE 
— death of Robert Ritchie on February 12th has 
removed the oldest member of the Philadelphia 
upholstery manufacturers. Mr. Ritchie was seventy-six 
years of age and started in the business with William 
Hunter & Son, an upholstery manufacturing firm. 

In 1889 he resigned to become a partner with his 
cousin Robert J., who had started a plant two years 
before, the firm becoming Robert J. & R. Ritchie. 
Some years after Mr. Ritchie bought out his partner, 
who removed to Chicago, and has continued the busi- 
ness ever since under the same name. The business 
was incorporated several years ago and his two sons, 
who have grown up in the concern, Joseph H. Ritchie, 
president, and Robert Jr., vice-president, have had the 
management, Mr. Ritchie filling the office of treasurer. 

Of a very genial disposition, there probably was 
no one in his line who enjoyed a greater respect and 
affection from his contemporaries than the deceased. 
The funeral services were held February 15th at his 
late residence, 6719 North Park Street. 


UNVEILING OF THE WEARNE PORTRAIT 
(Continued from page 94) 


Dr. Charles R. Richards followed with a brief but 
sincere tribute to the deceased president, whose ac- 
quaintance he had enjoyed for fewer years than the 
others who preceded him, but whose sincere worth 
and contribution to the Art-in-Trades Club he had 
shared in recent years. 





Harold W. Burton was next called upon. He had 
the unique experience of being the last member of the 
Art-in-Trades Club to call upon Mr. Wearne in Paris, 
and attended the funeral a few days later. Mr. Burton 
deprecated the thought that the deceased president 
would want them to indulge in morbid memories; 
he would be the first to enliven the gathering, as was 
his wont, by an anecdote, a quip or joke. 

Following Mr. Burton’s remarks, the chairman 
threw open the meeting for any member present who 
cared to pay tribute to the deceased president, and in 
turn the following members and visitors expressed 
themselves in the highest terms of their affection and 
esteem for the late Harry Wearne. Frances Lenygon, 
Carl Schmeig, Arthur Wilcock, James P. Rome, George 
Elmore Clark, John J. Morrow and T. Atkins Tout. 

The illustration presented herewith on page 95 
is a photograph of the portrait which now hangs above 
the mantel, and will perpetuate the loving memory of 
the man whose spirit and character permeated the 
gatherings at “Wearne Hall” during the many years 
of his leadership. 


THE MODERN BEAUVAIS 
(Continued from page 119) 


J. Charles Duval, “Les Fables de La_ Fontaine” 
by Jean Veber, exotic, colonial subjects by Gaudis- 
sart, poetical geometry by Eric Bagge, rustic Venuses 
by Paul Véra, a panorama of Paris with blue indigo 
roses such as only a modernist like Raoul Dufy could 
have imagined are not only pictorial. They are deco- 
rative and can be used as a main decorative motif 
around which a scheme of color and form is built. 

For collectors of modern paintings the modern 
Beauvais tapestries are doubly interesting, for all that 
they express of the individuality of their favorite 
painters. 

During the golden age of Beauvais, namely the 
eighteenth century, when the great J.-B. Oudry was 
its master and soul, furniture covered with Beauvais 
were the show pieces of palaces. They were then ex- 
pressing the modern art of the period just as much as 
the modernists collaborating with M, Ajalbert are 
expressing the modern art of today. ’ 

Although greatly in love with all the beauty that 
Beauvais has given in the past, M. Ajalbert has enough 
wisdom to seek the regaining of Beauvais’ glory 
through the best that the art of today can give rather 
than by copying the masterpieces of the past periods. 
And in this he has the support not only of modern 
artists and collectors but of ‘all those who believe that 
in helping the development of creative forces lies the 
best way of serving art. 


‘ye fr — s 
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PHILADELHIA CARPET & UPHOLSTERY CLUB HOLD 
ANNUAL ELECTION 


T A MEETING, combined with an enjoyable luncheon, 
held at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel on Monday, 
February 10th, the Philadelphia Carpet & Upholstery 
Club elected the following officers and board of gov- 
ernors: President, E. E. W. Cruickshank; vice-presi- 
dent, O. T. McMaster; treasurer, Charles Glanz; 
secretary, Alex. Foote; Board of Governors: Frank 
C. Sherf, William J. Malloy, David J. Wolf, Harry K. 
Gregory and Alex. Foote. It is announced that the 
annual dinner of the club will be held on Thursday 
evening, March 20th, and the committee in charge are 
making every effort to secure as the principal speaker 
a man who is very much in the limelight at present 
and whose message would be of interest to all in the 
upholstery trade. 


HE Arden Galleries are holding an exhibition from 

February 11 to March 1 of pine for interiors, old 
wallpaper and needlework. Their galleries, at 460 Park 
Ave., northwest corner of 57th St., are always 
interesting. 


FABRIC ORNAMENTATION 
(Continued from page 100) 


scattered sprays, but so definitely a development of this 
particular period, and so closely linked with the trend 
of floral interpretations in the fabrics of the late 
Seventeenth Century, that it is fitting to refer to them 
at this stage in our series. 

At a later stage in the series we will necessarily 
show other forms of wreaths and other set floral 
arrangements, some with trophies or motives of musi- 
cal instruments, as Figures 356 and 360, others more 
formal and more highly conventionalized. But in order 
that basket types of floral composition may be grouped 
together for convenient comparison, we have shown at 
this time the collection here assembled. 

We also show in this connection five other exam- 
ples of textile design in which the element of archi- 
tecture plays a conspicuous part, these five being 
intended to supplement those presented in connection 
with the thirteenth installment, numbers 329 to 335. 

Of the designs here presented Fig. 335 is the cen- 
tral motive in the seat of a chair and is attributed to 
Philippe de La Salle, inventor and manufacturer of 
woven tissues under Louis XVI. 356 and 362, though 
of the same general style, but not authenticated other 
than that they are of French production during the 
early Eighteenth Century. Fig. 357, of Empire inspira- 
tion, is part of an embroidered panel and illustrates the 
fact that the same type of motive, though less graceful 
and more rigidly balanced with crisp, clear-cut details, 
persisted even to the Empire period. 
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THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY SUGGESTION 
(Continued from page 126) 


length, and the two inches per foot which is added to 
the width has been removed from the top six inches by 
the gussets above referred to. 

These gussets are formed at the:top of the fabric 
in line with the gathering; therefore, after the excess 
material is cut out in the V-shaped gusset, the raw 
edges are united and this seam subsequently gathered 
with the balance of the curtain. 

The cutting dimensions for the piece which forms 
the draped section in the finished drapery on page 127 
may be calculated by the squared diagram shown on this 
page. By enlarging the quarter-inch squares of this 
diagram to 3% inches each the material will be the cor- 
rect size for a window five feet wide. The diagram 
shows only the left panel and half of the center panel ; 


this, of course, will have to be doubled in order to 
obtain the full width. 


|SPECIAL NOTICES | 








Advertisements under this heading, Five Centsa word. Minimum 
charge One Dollar. In every case regarded in strict confidence. 





INTERIOR DECORATING SALESMAN WANTED for 

Montreal, Canada. Able to prepare and carry out complete 
decorative schemes, assemble colors, and sell exclusive lines 
of fine custom-made furniture. High class and medium clien- 
tele. State experience, age, nationality. Address “Montreal”, 
care The Upholsterer. 
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CAPABLE WOMAN wants position, or partner, with prac- 
tical experience. Owns building suitable for workshop. Car. 
Has business experience, established credit, and school train- 
ing in interior decoration. Philadelphia suburb. Widow, age 
45. Address “Practical”, care The Upholsterer. _ 
CAPABLE YOUNG BUSINESS COUPLE, with sales ex- 
perience, established with offices in the Burke Bldg., main 
street, Rochester, N. Y., are in a position to handle an agency 
for the sales of upholstery coverings and supplies, household 
goods, etc., for this territory. Best references. J. P. Horwitz, 
Room 307, Burke Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. ? 
SALESMAN WANTED—to represent wholesale and import- 
ing house to the decorative and better upholstering trade 
in New York and vicinity on straight commission basis. 
Sample books supplied to the trade and commission paid on 
all business from territory. Give details, experience, etc. All 
information will be held strictly confidential. Address “Confi- 
dential”, care The Upholsterer. : : 
UPHOLSTERER, age 31, with 15 years’ experience in first- 
class upholstery repair work, slip covers, draperies, carpets, 
linoleums and shades, 13 years with one firm, experienced, 
charge of small shop, offers conscientious service ; anywhere. 
Address “Capable”, care The Upholsterer. ¢ 
- ONE of the brightest and most successful executives in con- 
nection with department stores, retailing of upholstery goods, 
lace curtains, accessories and floor coverings, a man whose 
record speaks for itself, is open for an engagement in the 
Far West or Pacific Coast territory. He may be contacted 
in confidence by addressing the Editor of THe UPHOLSTERER 
& INTERIOR DECORATOR. ; 
WANTED—Two salesmen for an old, well-established line 
of novelty curtains; Chicago and St. Louis territory open; 
only real go-getter considered. Address “Go-Getter”, care The 
Upholsterer. 
BUYER, MANAGER — Draperies, Curtains, Rugs—Fifteen 
years’ experience, including contract and workroom, New 
York and Metropolitan district, desires to connect with pro- 
gressive department store in the East. Address “Progressive”, 
care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED, DECORATOR—Young woman with pleasing per- 
sonality, having knowledge of stenography and bookkeeping. 
Address: J. J. Schaefer Studios, Great Barrington, Mass. 
WANTED—SALESMAN on commission basis to carry line 
of pile fabrics through New England and New York State— 
outside of New York City. Address “Pile Fabrics”, care 
The Upholsterer. 
INTERIOR DECORATORS AND FURNISHINGS 
SALESMEN: Opportunity to increase your income by 
recommending a decorative accessory which we manufacture. 
High class proposition. Liberal commissions paid. Address 
“Opportunity”, care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN with car, calling on furniture manufacturers 
and upholsterers in New York, Brooklyn, New Jersey, New 
England, desires attractive upholstery line. Address “A. B.”, 
care The Upholsterer. 
PARTNER WANTED in Fifth Avenue decorating establish- 
ment; present owner will look after the decorating and 
contract end of the business. Established eight years. Capital 
needed about $10,000; woman decorator preferred. Address 
“Fifth Avenue”, care The Upholsterer. 
FOR SALE: One-third interest in exclusive decorating and 
art studio in prosperous Ohio city. Wonderful opportunity 
for one who knows this business. Health is reason for selling. 
Address: “Prosperous”, care The Upholsterer. 
FACTORY MANAGER, experienced making novelty cur- 
tains, capable to take charge of factory, styling, costing; can 
furnish satisfactory references as to ability. Address “Ability”, 
care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED —to call on furniture manufacturers 
throughout the South with line of upholstery coverings. 
No objection to side line. Address: “Furniture”, care The 
Upholsterer. 
ESTABLISHED MILL AGENT, with complete sales force, 
wants national representation of plush mill making moquettes 
and jacquards. Address in confidence “Plush Mill”, care The 
Upholsterer. 
A NEW YORK CURTAIN ESTABLISHMENT desires a 
first-class salesman with a thorough acquaintance of the 
Western territory. Unlimited opportunities to the right man. 
Address “A-Number-One”, care The Upholsterer. 
EXPERIENCED FABRIC SALESMAN—well known to the 
_ metropolitan decorative trade, thoroughly experienced in all 
inside departments, desires a connection (inside or outside) 
with reliable importers or manufacturers. Address “Experi- 
enced in Fabrics”, care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN with twenty-five years’ experience in drapery 
and upholstery lines in New York and Middle West terri- 
tory, wants connection with high-class firm. Have large fol- 
lowing. Address “High Class”, care The Upholsterer. 
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SALESMAN with many years’ experience in trade and with 
large acquaintance among department stores, manufacturers, 
decorators and jobbers in New York and Middle West, wants 
to act as selling agent for mills making drapery and uphol- 
stery lines. Address “Department Stores”, care The Uphol- 
sterer. 
EXPERIENCED CURTAIN MAN —looking for a change. 
Eight years manufacturer. Position as buyer, manager, or 
to start curtain factory. Now employed. What have you to 
offer? Write to “Curtains”, care The Upholsterer. 
INTERIOR DECORATOR, DESIGNER, AND SALES- 
MAN, desiring change, wishes to connect with high class 
concern, preferably Middle West or South. Thoroughly 
familiar with merchandising, estimating, and rendering own 
sketches. Address “Competent”, care The Upholsterer. 
FURNITURE MAN (35) understands shipping, crating, sell- 
ing, stock, costs, drapery hanging, bedding, measuring, 
desires charge of small shop or warehouse. Formerly with 
Hampton Shops. Moderate salary. Address “Handy Man”, 
care The Upholsterer. 
AVAILABLE — EXECUTIVE INTERIOR DECORATOR, 
with exceptional sales ability; man, 39, now connected with 
one of the higher type interior decorating establishments, 
desires to make new connection, where all his ability can be 
used to advantage. He is the higher type of man, qualified 
to see a “job” through from start to finish, and capable of 
successfully catering to the best and most exacting clientele. 
He possesses a strong, likeable personality, and his references 
tell that his initiative and character are of fine worth. Address 
“Initiative”, care The Upholsterer. 
UPHOLSTERY SALESMAN desires connection. Acquaint- 
ance with furniture manufacturers in New York City and 
Metropolitan territories. Address “Metropolitan”, care The 
Upholsterer. 
UPHOLSTERY CUTTER, PATTERN MAKER, and a 
thoroughly expert mechanic on custom built or medium 
grade upholstered furniture, capable to take charge of shop 
on all kinds of construction, cost, etc., on a business basis, 
26 years’ experience, reliable, desires permanent position. 
References. Address “Efficient”, care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN—desires to connect with upholstery and drapery 
fabric house. Large following, principally furniture manu- 
facturers, in mid-west and southern territory. Address “Large 
Following”, care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN—AMERICAN, Christian, thirty-fivé; six years’ 
selling upholstery and draperies, metropolitan and road; 
all trades. Address “Six Years’é care The Upholsterer. 
FURNITURE MANUFACTURER and designer temporarily 
retired has decided to resume work, and will take on a few 
non-competitive lines that will appreciate and pay for the 
selling value of sound design. Lines are preferred that have 
fairly wide distribution to which sound design will add still 
greater popularity in the trade. The advertiser is not just 
looking for some odd jobs. His time is too valuable for that. 
His experience as a manufacturer of successful furniture 
extends over a long period and is well known. Address 
replies to H. W. Frohne, Vice-President, The Dean-Hicks 
Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
SALESMAN—with car, calling on decorators New Jersey 
and New York, desires new connection. Fabrics and rug 
experience; salary or drawing account. Address “New Con- 
nection”, care The Upholsterer. 
EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT to interior decorator, with art 
school education, 10 years’ practical European experience 
and 5 years’ experience in high class decorating establishment 
as general foreman, estimator, etc., open for good position 
with opportunity. Now employed. Address “Executive”, care 
The Upholsterer. 
SALESMEN: IMPORTERS OF DRAPERY FABRICS 
have an opening for an energetic young man of pleasing 
personality to call on New York city decorators. Salary and 
commission. We invite applications from young men both in 
the wholesale and retail trade. Give full details, including 
age, experience and religion. Address “Personality”, care The 
Upholsterer. 
WANTED—One or two high-grade salesmen now handling 
non-conflicting line in Eastern and New England States, 
to sell mill line of lace curtains on commission. Rare oppor- 
tunity to double income and connect with old mill of highest 
reputation. Address “High Grade”, care The Upholsterer. 
AM 35, college education, 9 years with importers upholstery 
drapery fabrics; assistant credit manager, competent col- 
lection, sales, correspondent, understands fabrics; accept sales 
position; travel. Address “Reliable”, care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN desires manufacturers’ lines upholstery fabrics 
supplies, Metropolitan territory. Experienced, successful; 
big following throughout country. College graduate; now 


employed upholstery executive. Address “Successful”, care 
The Upholsterer. 


